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Plan  calls  for  removal  of  offices 


Students  protest  at  council  meeting 


by  Erika  Madison 

Bids  opened  this  week  for  the  remodel¬ 
ing  of  the  student  activities  offices  and  re¬ 
moval  of  office  cubicles  in  the  SFLC  Build¬ 
ing.  The  administration  will  continue  to 
accept  bids  in  spite  of  a  student  protest  at 
Monday’s  Council  of  Faculty  Delegates 
meeting. 

Twenty-eight  students,  calling  them¬ 
selves  the  Public  Affairs  Alliance,  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  meeting  in  an  effort  to  appeal 
proposed  plans  for  the  s  tudent  activities  of¬ 
fices. 

“I  do  not  see  how  any  problems  could 
arise  from  taking  space  and  making  it  more 
efficient,”  said  Larry  Liddle,  director  of 
Student  Activities. 

Current  plans  are  to  replace  the  cubicle 
offices  with  conference  rooms.  A  small 
lounge,  a  large  workroom,  some  computer 
space,  and  a  director’s  and  secretary’s  of¬ 
fice  would  also  occupy  the  area.  The 
organizations  would  have  to  vacate  their 
offices  by  March  17,  the  first  day  of  spring 
break,  in  order  for  construction  to  begin 
and  be  completed  by  the  start  of  the  fall  se¬ 
mester. 

According  to  Liddle,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  remodeling  is  to  better  utilize  the 
open  space  that  is  currently  not  in  use. 

All  organizations  with  the  exception  of 
the  Student  Government  Association,  the 


Los  Latinos,  Black  Student  Union,  and 
Women  to  Women,  will  lose  office  space 
entirely.  These  organizations  will  receive 
offices  because  they  are  funded  through 
student  service  fees. 


Student  Activities  will  provide  filing 
cabinets  for  the  remaining  organizations, 
but  they  will  have  to  pre-arrange  for  meet¬ 
ing  rooms. 

Michele  Myers,  Public  Affairs  Club 


president,  told  the  delegates  that  even 
though  some  clubs  don’t  operate  using  ssf 
funds,  they  still  have  enough  members  to 
be  active  organizations.  The  alliance  was 
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Students  need  space!  Members  of  various  student  organizations  on  campus  attended  Monday's  Council  of  F acuity  Delegates 
meeting  to  protest  proposed  changes  in  the  student  activities  offices.  The  administration  has  already  begun  to  accept  bids  for 
reconstruction  of  the  offices,  a  project  which  will  entail  removal  of  office  cubicles.  The  students  plan  on  taking  further  action  against 
the  administration. 


Bryant  named  new  vice  chancellor,  dean 

^  In  Dmant'K  niirranl  nAoitinn  hahacKonn  M  P  U(S  ole  A  hoc  CArv 


The  appointment  of  a  20-plus-year 
higher  education  administrator  to  the  new 
position  of  vice  chancellor  for  Student 
Services  and  dean  of  students  at  PUC  was 
confirmed  Nov.  17  by  the  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  appointment  of  Leo  A.  Bryant, 
Ed.D.,  currently  director  of  the  Educa¬ 


tes  Career  Development  and  Placement 
and  Educational  Opportunity  Programs. 

Bryant's  other  responsibilities  include 
resolution  of  problems  and  concerns  as 
presented  by  students  and  coordination  of 
the  student  judicial  system. 

The  vice  chancellor  for  Student  Serv¬ 
ices  and  dean  of  students  position  expands 
duties  held  by  current  Dean  of  Students 
Larry  M.  Crawford.  Crawford,  who  re¬ 
quested  a  change  of  assignment  after  10 
years  as  dean,  will  serve  as  director  of 
Counseling  Services. 


In  Bryant’s  current  position,  he  has  been 
responsible  for  the  development  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  program  designed  to 
meet  the  academic  and  college  adjustment 
needs  of  disadvantaged  citizens  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  He  also  has  served  as  acting 
vice  president  for  Student  Affairs. 

By  student  request,  he  became  the  first 
on-campus  person  to  address  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  at  SUNY,  Cobleskill. 

Previously,  he  was  dean  of  students  of 
Personnel  Services  and  assistant  professor 
of  Psychology  at  Barber-Scoda  College, 


N.C.  He  also  has  served  Alabama  school 
systems  as  a  high  school  guidance  director 
and  biology,  general  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  instructor. 

Bryant  earned  a  doctorate  degree  and 
advanced  university  certificate  in  higher 
education  administration  from  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  at  Albany.  He  also 
holds  a  master’s  degree  in  educational 
psychology  from  Fisk  University,  Tenn., 
and  bachelor’s  degree  in  health,  physical 
education  and  biological  sciences  from  Ala¬ 
bama  State  University. 


Chambers  retires,  will  remain  active 


Leo  A.  Bryant 

tional  Opportunity  Program  at  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York,  Cobleskill,  becomes 
effective  Jan.  1, 1990. 

“Dr.  Bryant  brings  to  our  campus  a 
wealth  of  successful  administrative  expe¬ 
rience  in  various  student  personnel-related 
capacities,”  PUC  Chancellor  Richard  J. 
Combs  said. 

*  ‘We  look  forward  to  his  arrival  and  the 
continuation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
campus  administrative  restructuring  which 
was  initiated  last  summer  to  serve  student 
needs  more  effectively.  ’  ’ 

Bryant  will  serve  as  chief  student  per¬ 
sonnel  officer  and  have  supervisory  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  student  services  of: 
Admissions  and  Financial  Aid,  Registra¬ 
tion,  Student  Activities,  Counseling  Cen- 


by  Mia  Polischuk 

“December  28, 1989,  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  retirement.  I’ll  call  it  the  end  of 
my  structured  years  of  educational  endeavor 
that  equal  46  years,”  said  YJean  Cham¬ 
bers,  professor  of  communications  atPUC. 

Chambers,  who  is  “beyond  65,”  said 
her  retirement  is  not  due  to  PUC’s  manda¬ 
tory  retirement  age  of  70.  Said  Chambers, 
“I  feel  at  this  time  I’d  like  to  have  more 
flexibility  in  my  work. 

“Retirement  will  give  it  to  me.  Be¬ 
cause  m  be  doing  less  structured  work,  I 
can  still  work  with  PUC  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  and  with  programs  that  I’ve  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  with.” 

Chambers  joined  PUC  as  a  lecturer  in 
1971  and  became  an  assistant  professor  in 
1973  when  she  completed  her  master’s 
degree.  Since,  1979,  she  has  been  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professor. 

Upon  retirement.  Chambers  said  she 
would  like  to  teach  a  class  if  requested  by 
her  department,  and  develop  the  needs  of 
the  communication  department  at  PUC  so 
that  a  future  appointment  can  be  made. 

In  September,  Chambers  was  made 
ombudsperson.  She  plans  to  continue  the 


appointment  on  a  half-time  basis. 

Chambers  also  said  she  will  pursue 
scholarly  endeavors  and  work  on  academic 
papers.  Chambers  said  she  will  now  be 
able  to  channel  more  energy  into  “The 
Ivanhoe  Math  Project,”  which  explores 
the  communication  of  children  as  they  learn 
math. 

In  addition.  Chambers  plans  to  work  on 
a  book  during  her  retirement.  “It’s  about 
the  life  story  of  Vivian  Carter,  who  founded 
the  VJ  record  empire  of  the  50s. 

“She  was  the  first  to  bring  the  Beatles 
to  the  U.S.,  became  a  multi-millionare,  and 
then  went  down  to  abject  poverty.  Before 
her  death,  she  asked  me  to  dispel  lies  about 
her  life,  and  I  responded  to  her  request, 
since  she  was  a  classmate,”  said  Cham¬ 
bers. 

Chambers  has  been  trained  in  public 

Inside 


speaking  since  grade  school.  While  in 
Roosevelt  School  in  Gary,  Chambers’ 
favorite  class  was  called  the  “auditorium 
program.” 

For  one  hour  every  day,  each  student 
from  1  st  to  1 2th  grade  either  learned  about 
music  and  public  speaking  or  listenend  to 
and  critiqued  other  students'  presentations 
Though  there  was  no  influential  person  in 
Chambers’  life  to  make  communications 
her  life-long  career,  there  was  an  influen¬ 
tial  experience. 

“I  was  six  years  old  and  I  got  to  tell  a 
story  in  speech  class,  and  I  noted  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  my  audience.  I  decided  this  was 
an  exciting  thing,  to  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate,  "  said  Chambers. 

To  this  day,  said  Chambers,  she  cm 

see  Chambers  pg.  2 
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Briefly. 


Brickman  new  admissions  assistant 


Exercise  Appetite 

A  seminar  on  “Exercise  Appetite, 
and  Holiday  Temptation,”  is  scheduled 
for  Dec.  13,7-8:30p.m.inK-129.  There 
is  no  cost  to  members  of  the  Total  Fit 
ness  Center  and  a  S3  fee  for  non-mem 
bers. 

For  additional  information  contact 
Rob  Jensen  or  John  Bobalik  at  ext. 2363 

Entertainment  Books 

The  PUC  Song  Co.  is  selling  North¬ 
west  Indiana  Entertainment  Books  for 
$30  to  help  fund  a  possible  performance 
at  Disney  World  this  spring.  Call  Judith 
A.  Leslie,  assoc lae  professor  of  creative 
arts,  at  ext  2627  for  more  information. 

P.E.O.  Program 

The  PE.O.  Program  for  Continuing 
Education  is  providing  grants  of  up  to 
$750  to  mature  women  with  realistic 
goals  for  employment.  This  program 
emphasizes  helping  women  enter  the 
job  market  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Candidates  for  this  scholarship  should 
be  within  24  months  of  completing  a 
program  of  study. 

This  scholarship  money  is  intended 
to  be  used  for  expenses  such  as  tuition, 
books,  transportation,  or  child  care.  At 
the  present  time  an  applicant  most  likely 
to  receive  a  grant  is  a  single  parent  who 
must  obtain  marketable  skills  to  support 
and  educate  her  family. 

Additional  information  regarding  the 
program  for  Continuing  Education 
Grants  is  available  in  the  Office  of  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid,  G-152.  The  deadline  for 
applying  is  February  1,  1990.  To  re¬ 
quest  an  application,  write  to:  Diane 
Payne,  8244  Linden  Dr.,  Munster,  In  . 
146321. 

Chinese  Language  Scholarship 

The  1990-91  AASCU/Taiwan  Chi¬ 
nese  Language  Scholarship  Competition 
is  open  to  undergraduates  at  A  ASCU  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  15  available  scholarships  are 
funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
Taiwan  and  administered  by  the  AASCU 
Office  of  International  Programs.  The 
awards  are  for  a  year  beginning  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1990.  They  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  AASCU  undergraduates  with  the 
chance  to  either  begin  or  continue  Chi¬ 
nese  language  studies  at  the  Mandarin 
Training  Center,  Taiwan  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity  Taipei 

The  scholarships  provide  nation,  fees, 
and  a  monthly  stipend  of  approximately 
S 175  U.S.  dollars.  Transportation  to  and 
from  Taiwan  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
student 

Donations  for  children 

Theta  Phi  Alpha  held  a  Bowl-a-thon 
on  Dec.  2.  All  proceeds  will  benefit  the 
Tradewinds  Rehabilitation  Center.  The 
sorority  will  also  visit  children  in  local 
hospitals  on  Dec.  22.  Anyone  wishing  to 
donate  toys  or  coloring  books  and  cray¬ 
ons  may  bring  them  to  the  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  Office. 


by  Melissa  Garcia 

The  duties  of  assistant  director  of  admis¬ 
sions  were  assumed  by  Eva  Brickman  Nov. 

1. 

William  F.  Sheahan,  assistant  director  of 
admissions  for  the  past  nine  years,  retired 
Oct.  31  after  21  years  of  service  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet. 

Brickman  has  worked  with  Sheahan  for 
three  yean  at  PUC  under  the  title  of  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  admissions.  Assuming 
Sheahan’s  responsibilities  is  a  lateral  move 
for  Brickman. 

The  main  thrust  of  Brickman’s  job  as 
assistant  director  of  admissions  is  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  credits  from  community  colleges  to 
PUC.  She  will  be  evaluating  credits  and 
classes. 

One  goal  she  hopes  to  accomplish  is  to 
computerize  the  evaluation  system  atPUC. 
Other  goals  include  updating  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  transferability  of  courses  and  work¬ 
ing  closer  with  community  colleges. 

Brickman’s  duties  include  dealing  with 
residency  problems  and  foreign  students. 

In  four  years,  she  plans  to  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  current  system. 

“I  hope  the  students  will  be  patient  with 
me  because  there  will  be  a  few  delays  in  the 
beginning,”  said  Brickman. 

Chambers  from  pg.  1 

still  see  the  faces  of  her  audience  listen¬ 
ing  to  her  every  work  with  rapt  attention. 
Chambers  decided  as  a  result  of  that  expe¬ 
rience  to  become  a  speech  teacher. 

"Dr.  William  Wirt  established  and  ad¬ 
ministered  this  platoon  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  honed  me  to  continue.  It 
was  a  wonderful  program.  It  became  world 
famous  up  until  the  1950’s. 

'  ‘During  my  time  as  a  teacher,  they  cut 
it  out  of  the  Gary  public  school  system. 
During  1973  through  1977,  as  a  member 
of  the  Gary  Board  of  Trustees,  I  made 
competency  in  communication  a  require¬ 
ment  for  graduation,”  said  Chambers. 

As  an  educator.  Chambers  is  concerned 
about  the  education  system  today.  “  At  the 
present  time.  I’m  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
competence  of  teachers,  especially  in  the 
inner  city;  the  lack  of  parental  involvement 
in  the  education  of  their  children;  the  care¬ 
less  way  in  which  secondary  teachers  pre¬ 
pare  their  students  for  college;  and  lastly, 
the  national  and  state  commitment  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

‘  ‘There’ s  a  lot  of  talk,  but  no  monetary 
commitment.  Education  should  be  placed 
first  in  the  list  of  priorities,”  she  said. 

Chambers  said  her  most  memorable 
teaching  experience  at  PUC  was  being  se¬ 
lected  by  the  PUC  Alumni  Associate  as 
their  distinguished  "Teacher  of  the  Year” 
in  1987.  “That  was  absolutely  an  over: 
whelming  experience  that  I  wish  for  all 
teachers,  to  have  the  alumni  say  you’ve 
contributed  to  their  well-being,”  she  said. 

Other  evidence  of  her  teaching  impact 
include:  the  AMOCO  Foundation 
1974  and  in  1981  as  the  outsi 
of  undergraduates,  “Most 


She  said  she  views  her  job  as  a  new 
challenge. 

In  addition  to  her  three  years  of  service 
atPUC,  Brickman  had  experience  as  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  admissions  during  1 2  years 


at  Calumet  College.  She  has  been  in  stu¬ 
dent  services  for  15  years. 

Brickman  graduated  from  St.  Joseph's 
College  and  obtained  a  masters  degree  in 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  at  PUC. 


Legislature  denies  funds 


by  Erika  Madison 

The  IndianaGeneral  Assembly  rejected 
a  $1.5  million  request  at  its  1989-90  ses¬ 
sion  to  replace  the  steam  lines  at  PUC. 

The  underground  steam  lines,  which 
pipe  heating  and  cooling  to  all  the  build¬ 
ings  on  campus,  except  the  physical  edu¬ 
cation  building,  need  to  be  replaced. 

"We’re  going  to  be  faced  with  major 
failures  which  will  take  replacement  of 
hundreds  of  feet  of  pipe  rather  than  the  30 
to  40  feet  we  replace  very  year,”  said 
Larry  Beck,  director  of  the  Physical  Plant 
Beck  also  said  that  since  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  project  cannot  be  funded  by  the  uni¬ 
versity’  s  operating  budget  and  PUC  needs 
heating  and  cooling,  the  assembly  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  grant  the  funds 
needed. 

Gary  Newsom,  vice  chancellor  for 
Administrative  Services,  said  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  assembly’s  rejection  because 


all  of  PUC’s  requests  have  been  accepted  in 
the  past 

The  administration  is  optimistic  that 
funds  will  be  available  in  1990  and  work 
can  begin  in  about  a  year.  Until  then,  PUC 
will  keep  repairing  the  old  lines  which  are 
at  the  end  of  their  20  to  25  year  life  span. 

The  administration  is  currently  work¬ 
ing  on  next  year’s  request  with  Northwest 
Indiana  legislators. 

According  to  Beck,  the  project,  expected 
to  take  about  six  months,  would  create  a 
major  gash  in  the  campus  between  Lawshe 
Hall  and  the  Anderson  Building.  The  Gyte 
Building’s  parking  lot  would  have  to  be 
tom  up  as  well  as  pedestrian  traffic  de¬ 
toured. 

According  to  Newsom,  current  plans 
are  to  encase  the  lines  in  concrete.  They  are 
leeking  because  of  the  water  surrounding 
them. 


Teacher  in  LAS”  in  1980,  and  a  citation 
for  “One  of  Top  Three  Communication 
Teachers  in  Indiana,”  given  by  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Speech  Association  in  September  of 
1986. 

For  a  number  of  years.  Chambers  also 
directed  the  Hi-Y  Talent  Show,  atRoosev- 
elt  High  School  in  Gary.  Asa  result  of  the 
talent  show,  she  helped  to  get  many  young 
people  on  the  road  to  stardom,  among  them, 
the  Jackson  5. 

'  ‘Michael  has  never  visited  Gary  which 
has  been  one  of  the  criticisms.  Only  the 
older  ones,  but  they’re  here  and  gone,"  she 
said. 


Chambers'  file  is  extensive,  packed  with 
numerous  awards  and  credits  creating  a 
demand  for  her  as  a  banquet  organizer  and 
speaker.  She  is  also  a  community  leader, 
adjudicator,  oral  interpreter,  fashion  show 
commentator,  poet  and  amateur  musician. 

Her  memberships  include  the  NAACP, 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  Van  Buren- 
Baptist  Church,  the  boards  of  the  North¬ 
west  Indiana  Work  Education  Council, 
Gary  Educational  Development  Founda¬ 
tion,  Bank  of  Indiana  and  Methodist  Hos¬ 
pital. 


Planning  to  take  the  LSAT  in  Feb.? 
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Get  a  head  start  with 

"PREPARATION  FOR  TEST  TAKING  .... 
LSAT" 

CALUMET 

January  16, 18, 23, 25, 30, 1990 ...  6:00  -  9:00  p.m. 

Registration  Fee:  $55  15  contact  hrs. 

For  information  call  219-989-2537  Institute  for  Continuing  Education 
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Gl  Bill  provides  funds  for  college  students 


America’s  part-time  fighting  force  is 
responding  to  its  own  GI  Bill.  National 
Guardsmen  and  military  reservists  are  sign¬ 
ing  up  for  educational  benefits  under  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill. 

More  than  136,000  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  legislation  to  further  their  edu¬ 
cations  as  they  serve  in  Guard  and  reserve 
units.  The  program  bean  the  name  of 
Congressman  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery, 
chairmen  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  who  championed  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

“It’s  an  ideal  program  for  a  young 
person  in  the  Guard  or  reserves,”  said  In¬ 
dianapolis  Veterans  Administration  Re¬ 
gional  Office  Director  Roy  E.  Bailey  whose 
office  runs  the  program  in  Indiana.  ‘  ‘They 
train  and  work  part-time  in  the  military  and 
get  additional  money  through  VA  to  work 
on  a  degree  without  having  to  leave  their 
home  communities.” 

He  said  that  over  2, 718  Indiana  Guards¬ 
men  and  reservists  have  applied  for  the 
educational  benefits  since  the  regional 
office  began  processing  applications  in  July 
1985.  He  said  “Most  of  them  are  going  to 
school  right  here  in  Indiana.” 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Montgomery  GI 
Bill,  a  person  must  be  a  National  Guard  or 
military  reserve  member  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  initial  active  duty  training,  holds  a 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent,  does 
not  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  partici¬ 
pates  satisfactorily  in  a  Selected  Reserve 
Program. 


VA  benefits  are  payable  for  approved 
programs  leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  for  vocational  and  technical  pro¬ 
grams. 

Eligible  full-time  students  receive 
$140  a  month.  Rates  fall  to  $105  for 
three-quarter  time  training  and  $70  for 
half-time  training. 

For  less  than  half-time  training,  a 
benefit  of  $35  is  paid  unless  tuition  assis- 

Career  Counseling 


by  Jill  Comisu 
contributor 

People  notice  when  someone’s  looks 
are  different.  When  a  person  begins  to 
experience  internal  changes  it  is  not  as 
obvious. 

The  forces  of  internal  conflict  may  be 
hidden.  Many  students  are  unaware  of 
the  internal  changes  which  evolve  around 
the  decision  to  attend  college. 

New  and  re-entering  students  begin 
the  balancing  game  of  sorting  and  bal¬ 
ancing  different  roles  in  their  lives. 
Balancing  conflicting  roles  is  difficult. 

Purdue  University  Calumet  under¬ 
stands  this  common  dilemma  and  pro¬ 
vides  free  counseling. 

Bill  Giddings,  a  17-year  veteran  of 
the  center,  explained,  “The  Career  Coun¬ 
seling  Center’s  philosophy  is  to  function 
as  a  backup  system  for  students.” 


tance  is  available  through  the  Guard  or  reserve 
organization.  In  that  case,  no  benefit  is  paid. 

Veterans  have  10  years  from  the  date 
basic  eligibility  begins  to  use  the  benefit,  but 
eligibility  ceases  if  they  leave  the  Selected 
Reserve. 

The  Montgomery  GI  Bill  continues  VA 
educational  assistance  that  began  with  the 
original  World  War  II  program.  The  third 
bill  in  that  series,  covering  post-Korea,  Viet- 


Located  in  the  Student  Faculty  Library 
Center,  C-34 1 ,  the  counseling  center  advises 
students  with  personal,  educational,  career 
and  social  issues.  Confidentiality  is  pobcy  at 
the  counseling  center.  Counselors  do  not  tell 
students  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 

Career  and  personal  counseling  are  the 
most  popular  services  used  by  students. 
Describing  a  counseling  session,  Giddings 
said,  “At  the  counseling  center  people  are 
helped  to  develop  plans  and  to  keep  their 
lives  stabilized  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
college  education.” 

Career  counseling  offers  a  series  of  tests 
that  evaluate  a  student’s  personal  prefer 
ences,  abilities  and  achievements.  It  pro¬ 
vides  insights  on  personality  traits.  Every 
test  score  is  reviewed  and  interpreted  for  the 
student 

Counselors  and  students  evaluate  and 
explore  possible  careers  and  college  majors. 
Academic  programs  emphasizing  a  student’s 
interest  and  test  scores  are  assessed. 


nam  era  and  post-Vietnam  military  mem¬ 
bers,  ends  Dec.  31. 

Twenty  thousand  veterans  with  recent 
military  service  will  be  eligible  to  convert 
to  training  under  another  facet  of  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill.  Current  active-duty 
members  also  gain  eligibility  for  training 
under  this  program. 


Career  testing  can  be  retaken.  Retak¬ 
ing  the  test  is  especially  helpful  to  re¬ 
entering  students  whose  interest  and  life¬ 
styles  may  have  changed. 

Giddings  said,  ‘  ‘Personal  counseling  is 
finding  the  student’s  answers  to  who  I  am, 
where  1  am,  how  my  emotions  effect  me 
and  how  my  emotions  effect  others." 
"Explore”  is  how  Giddings  describes  his 
counseling  technique. 

Personal  counseling  in  the  areas  of 
loneliness,  depression,  family  relations, 
eating  disorders,  overcoming  anxiety, 
worry,  self-esteem,  anger,  fears,  stress  and 
coping  with  guilt  is  available.  Other  issues 
dealt  with  at  the  counseling  center  are 
procrastination,  test-taking  skills,  time 
management,  study  skills,  and  alcohol  and 
drugs. 

Students  interested  in  contacting  the 
PUC  Career  Counseling  Center  should  call 
ext.  2366.  Individual  and  group  sessions 
are  available. 


Funds  allotted  for  faculty  travel 


Students  can  get  help  in  various  areas 


and  academic  activities 


The  Midwest  Universities  Consortium 
for  International  Activities  (MUCIA)  has 
provided  Purdue  with  a  limited  amount  of 
funds  to  partially  support  faculty  interna¬ 
tional  travel  and  related  activities.  Alloca¬ 
tions  of  individual  grant  awards  will  be 
based  on  the  following  criteria. 

Travel  must  clearly  relate  to  research, 
instruction,  administration  or  service  ac¬ 
tivities  that  have  potential  for  increasing 
Purdue’s  institutional  involvement  in  inter¬ 
national  work.  Agrantwillnotbeawarded 
solely  for  attending  scientific  and  profes¬ 
sional  meetings. 


Individual  grant  allocations  will  not 
exceed  $1,000. 

The  grant  award  must  be  equally  matched 
from  university  funds  or  contracts  and 
grants  to  Purdue. 

Grant  recipients  are  required  to  submit 
a  brief,  written  trip  report  to  the  Purdue 
MUCIA  Liaison  Officer,  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Rhykerd 

The  deadline  for  submitting  applications 
is  Dec.  15.  Application  forms  and  addi¬ 
tional  information  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  Vivian  Rider,  IE&R  (48461). 


Graduate  fellowships  offered  in  sciences 


In  an  effort  to  increase  America’s  tech¬ 
nical  strength  in  defense-related  areas,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  is  offering 
graduate  fellowship  support  to  outstand¬ 
ing  science  and  engineering  graduates 
seeking  advanced  degrees. 

The  Department  of  Defense  plans  to 
award  approximately  120  new  three-year 
National  Defense  Science  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Graduate  Fellowships  in  April  1990  for 
study  and  research  leading  to  doctoral 
degrees. 

Fellowship  recipients  will  receive  a 
stipend  in  addition  to  full  tuition  and  re¬ 
quired  fees.  The  stipend  is  $15,000  in 
1990-91,  $16,000  in  1991-92,  and$17,000 
in  1992-93.  Also,  each  fellow’s  graduate 
academic  department  will  receive  $2,000 
per  year. 

Fellowship  recipients  do  not  incur  any 
military  or  other  service  obligation. 

Now  in  its  second  year,  the  program  is 
administered  by  Battelle,  the  international 
technology  organization. 

To  be  considered  for  the  fellowship,  a 
student  must  be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  States  and  be  at  or  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  or  her  graduate  study  in  science 


or  engineering.  The  1990  recipients  must 
receive  bachelor’s  degrees  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fall  1990  school  term. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants 
who  intend  to  pursue  doctoral  degrees  in  or 
closely  relating  to  the  following  special¬ 
ties:  aeronautical  and  astionautical  engi¬ 
neering,  bio-sciences,  chemical  engineer¬ 
ing,  chemistry,  cognitive,  neural,  and  be¬ 
havioral  sciences,  computer  science,  elec¬ 
trical  engineering,  geosciences,  manufac¬ 
turing  sciences  and  engineering,  materials 
science  and  engineering;  mathematics 
mechanical  engineering,  naval  architec¬ 
ture  and  ocean  engineering,  oceanogra¬ 
phy,  and  physics. 

To  be  considered  for  a  fellowship,  a 
student  must  submit  an  application  by  Jan. 
17, 1990. 

Application  materials  are  available  from 
Battelle  at  NDSEG  Fellowship  Program, 
200  Park  Drive,  Suite  211,  P.O.  Box  13444, 
Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.,  27709,  Attn. 
Dr.  George  Outterson 

For  more  information  about  the  fellow¬ 
ship  program,  contact  Dr.  Outterson  at 
Battelle,  telephone  (919)549-8505. 


Happy  Holidays  from 
Computerland 
of  N.W.  Indiana  # 
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Computerland  of  N.W.  Indiana  is  proud  to  present 

Special  Pricing  for  PUC 
Faculty/Staff  and  Students! 


Discounts  from  30  to  60%. 


Complete  service  centers. 
Computerland  is  an  authorized  dealer  for 
IBM,  Apple,  Compaq,  Epson,  and  Hewlett  Packard. 


For  details  contact: 

Nancy  Gray  -  Education  Account  Manager 

(219)322-0015  (800)388-0063  gy  HEWLETT 


ComputerLand  guarantees  that 

yourporchase  will  work,  and  it  will  1501  Joliet  Street 

wort  the  way  you  want  it  to,  or  you  £)yer  463H 
can  return  if  for  a  full  refund.  ■'  ’ 


EPSON 

comPAa 


ComputerLand 

Business  to  business.  Person  to  person. 
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Editorial 


1980's  began  with  turmoil 
and  leave  us  with  hope 


As  we  fast  approach  the  end 
of  this  decade  a  realization 
dawns  on  us,  the  effect  the  80s 
had  on  our  lives. 

In  1980  President  Jimmy 
Carter  declares  a  boycott  of  the 
Moscow  Olympics,  protesting 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani¬ 
stan.  American  commandos 
abort  a  mission  in  the  desert  of 
Iran  while  attempting  to  rescue 
American  hostages  held  inside 
the  embassy  in  Tehran. 

1981:  Ronald  Reagan,  a  con¬ 
servative  hardliner  with  a 
staunch  anti-communist  posi¬ 
tion,  becomes  the  40th  presi¬ 
dent  While  Reagan  takes  his 
oath  of  office  the  Ayatullah 
Khomeini  frees  the  American 
hostages..  Two  hundred  sixty- 
nine  Americans  die  of  a  newly 
named  disease.  Acquired  Im¬ 
mune  Deficiency  Syndrome. 

1982:  Seven  years  after  the 
last  American  left  Vietnam,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
becomes  the  symbol  of  a  war 
that  left  America  divided. 

1983:  Barracks  housing  for  260 
U.S.  Marines  near  Beirut  ex¬ 
plodes  when  a  TNT-loaded  truck 
crashes  through  inferior  de¬ 
fenses.  U.S.  forces  invade  the 
Caribbean  island  of  Grenada.  A 
Korean  Air  Lines  747  is  shot 
down  over  Soviet  air  space. 

1984:  Congress  passes  the 
Boland  Amendment  banning 
U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  contras.  2,500  die  when 
lethal  gas  leaks  from  Union 
Carbide  in  Bhopal  India.  Ger¬ 
aldine  Ferraro,  first  female  to 
run  for  vice  president,  cannot 
help  Walter  Mondale;  Ronald 
Reagan  is  re-elected. 

1985:  A  five  year  drought  that 
spread  famine  from  Ethiopia  to 
Mali  triggers  massive  relief 
efforts  for  Africa.  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev,  54,  becomes  the  fourth 
Soviet  leader  in  28  months. 

1986:  A  ruptured  $900  gasket 
dooms  Challenger,  seven  astro¬ 
nauts  die  when  the  shuttle  hits 
the  ocean.  A  Soviet  nuclear  re¬ 
actor  melts  down  near  the  town 
of  Chernobyl.  Corazon  Aquino 
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becomes  the  Philippines  new 
president.  Attorney  General  Ed 
Meese  reveals  the  United  States 
sold  arms  to  the  Ayatullah  in  hope 
of  freeing  the  hostages  held  in 
Lebanon,  violating  the  Boland 
amendment  when  the  profits  were 
used  to  buy  weapons  for  Nicara 
gua’s  contras. 

1987:  The  Senate  rejects  Robert 
Bork’s  nomination  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Then  Dow  Jones 
drops  508  points  on  Black  Mon¬ 
day. 

1988:  The  U.S.S.R.  withdraws 
from  Afghanistan.  The  U.S. 
cruiser  Vincennes  fires  on  an 
Iranian  passenger  jet  when  it 
mistakes  it  for  a  fighter,  290  Ira 
mans  on  board  die. 

1989:  Students  and  workers 
demand  reforms  from  the  Chinese 
communist  government  China’s 
rulers  answer  by  ordering  an 
assault  on  Tiananmen  Square. 

The  Iron  Curtain  lifts  from  East 
em  Europe  as  the  people  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  East  Germany, 
and  Czechoslovakia  demand 
democratic  reforms.  The  Berlin 

Wall  comes  tumbling  down  as 
East  meets  West. 

In  the  coming  decade  the 
United  States  must  show  the 
world  that  it  wants  peace  and  end 
the  nightmare  of  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration.  A  top  priority  must  be 
dealing  with  the  world’s  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  effects  of  global 
warming. 

On  the  national  level  our  gov¬ 
ernment  must  take  into  account 
the  sweeping  democratic  changes 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  do  every¬ 
thing  it  can  to  reduce  the  military 
budget  and  concentrate  on  social 
issues.  We  must  start  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  illiteracy, 
poverty,  education,  and  racism. 

The  right  to  work  must  be  a 
concern  with  the  present  admini¬ 
stration  in  Washington  D.C.  We 
must  provide  for  a  better  life  for 
all  Americans,  not  just  the  privi¬ 
leged. 

We  leave  a  decade  that  was 
bom  in  turmoil  and  now  leaves 
us  with  change  and  hope. 


Staff  deserves  recognition 


In  the  fall  of  1988  the  Chron 
ieie  made  strides  towards  reach¬ 
ing  journalistic  goals  and  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  the  paper. 

Instead  of  changing  the  rules  of 

journalism  to  fit  into  our  desires, 
we  attempted  to  set  standards. 

We  wanted  the  Chronicle  to  be 
a  widely  read  and  recognized 
student  newspaper. 

In  the  process  of  attaining  these 
goals  we  reaped  unexpected 
rewards. 

^  Two  organizations,  the  Associ- 


ated  Collegiate  Press  and  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  awarded  the  1988-89 
Chronicle  for  its  efforts. 

While  these  awards  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  improvements  in  the 
paper,  the  criticisms  in  the  cri¬ 
tique  pointed  us  in  the  direction  ol 
further  improvement. 

And  while  it  is  the  goal  of  the 
1989-90  staff  to  continue  the 
improvement  of  the  paper,  we 
must  congratulate  last  years  staff 
on  a  job  well  done. _ _ J 


How  to  get  your  letter  published 

^  ^  o  . . . . . t  I; 


Letters  to  the  editor  on  any  topic  may 
be  mailed  or  hand  delivered  to.  The 
Chronicle,  Purdue  University  Calumet, 
2233 171st  St.,  Hammond  In., 46323.  The 
Chronicle  office  is  located  in  the  Porter 
building,  room  E-217. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  reader  opin¬ 
ions  and  offers  two  vehicles  of  expres¬ 
sion:  letters  to  the  editor  and  guest  com¬ 
mentaries. 

Letters  must  include  the  author  sname, 
class  standing  or  other  affiliation  and  a 
telephone  number  for  verification.  The 
name  of  the  author  will  be  withheld  upon 
request  for  compelling  reasons.  The  de- 
cesion  to  withhold  a  name  will  be  made  on 
an  individual  basis.  


Letters  cannot  be  published  unless 
they  are  verified.  Anonymous  letters  and 
commentaries  will  not  be  considered  for 
publication. 

Letters  should  be  limited  to  2 50  words 
or  fewer. 

Readers  interested  in  submitting  guest 
commentaries  are  encouraged  to  do  so 
but  should  check  with  the  editorial  page 
editor  before  hand. 

All  material  submitted  to  the  Chron¬ 
icle  should  be  typed  and  double-spaced. 

The  Chronicle  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  for  clarity,  accuracy,  and  space. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  meets 
weekly  to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  content 
of  the  Opinon  page 


Editorial  Policy  "  ~  ~  ~~ 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the  Editorial  The  opinions  expressed  by  Chronicle 
lection  of  this  page  are  those  of  the  Edito-  staff,  or  in  letters,  are  stricly  those  of  the 
-ial  Board  Its  members  are  Aruirew  Wright,  author  or  cartoonist  and  do  not  necessar- 
Oavid  Turpin.  Joseph  Rodriguez.  Erika  jty  reflect  the  views  of  the  Chronicle. 
Madison,  ond  David  Fanno. - __ - - - 
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Professor  responds  to  attack  on  liberal  arts  graduates 

by  Tony  Lamb  , 

Prof,  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literature 


This  commentary  responds  to  a  series 
of  three  articles  written  by  Dean  Gerald 
Silver  of  the  School  of  Professional  Stud¬ 
ies  of  Purdue  University  Calumet  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  on  October  3,  10, 
and  17  of  1989  and  were  tided  respectively 
“Business  education  needs  to  be  updated,” 
“Like  it  or  not,  most  colleges  train  work¬ 
ers,”  and  “College  study  must  provide 
work  skills.”  I  am  a  professor  of  Spanish 
in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  the  same  institution. 

The  first  article  by  Silver,  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  background  is  in  business  educa¬ 
tion,  states  that  he  and  others  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  are  unprepared  to  cope  with  today’s 
changing  business  practices  because  their 
college  education  was  deficient  He  said, 
“The  education  students  of  my  generation 
received,  did  not  prepare  us  to  deal  with  a 
rapidily  changing  business  environment.” 
One  might  be  refreshed  by  such  a  candid 
admission  were  it  not  so  unsettling  that  a 
university  leader  openly  acknowledges 
professional  inadequacies:  his  own,  his 
colleagues’  and  his  instituition’s. 

The  reason  alleged  for  the  failed  prepa¬ 
ration  in  business  colleges  is  that  then  as 
now,  “Business  education  has  much  too 
narrow  a  focus.”  Hence,  Dean  Silver  said, 
“Students  should  be  studying  the  broad 
international  dimensions  of  business.”He 


At  a  recent  press  conference.  Secretary 
of  State  James  Baker  reiterated  the  U.S. 
government’s  long  standing  charge  that 
Nicaragua  is  shipping  arms  it  receives  from 
the  SovietUnion  to  the  Salvadoran  rebels. 
Soviet  policy  in  Central  America,  he  said, 
was  a  “relic  of  the  cold  war.” 

When  a  reporter  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  denied  these  charges. 
Baker  replied  that  “Either  Nicaragua  is 
lying  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  Soviet 
Union  is  lying  to  us.  We  prefer  to  believe 
the  former.”  There  is,  of  course,  a  third 
possibility:  the  Bush  administration  is  lying 
to  us. 

Since  the  Cold  War  began,  the  U.S. 
government  has  justified  its  interventions 
against  third  world  revolutions  with  the 
claim  that  they  were  sponsored  by  a  Soviet 
Union  bent  on  world  conquesL  The  unde¬ 
niable  reality  of  Soviet  domination  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  gave  credence  to  this  claim. 

Therefore,  now  thatthe  Soviet  Union  has 
renouncedany  right  to  intervene  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  U.S.  government  is  forced  into 
finding  another  justification  for  its  escalat- . 
ing  intervention  in  Central  America. 

After  all,  who  could  believe  Gorbachov 
would  recognize  Poland’s  right  to  choose  a 
non-communist  government  and  then  turn 
around  and  risk  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  by  trying  to  impose  a  com¬ 
munist  regime  in  El  Salvador? 

Baker,  however,  assures  us  that  the 
Bush  administration  “prefers  to  beleive" 
that  Gorbachov  is  a  dupe  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas.  In  this  latest  version  of  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment’s  long  standing  charge  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  smuggling  aims  to  the 
Salvadoran  rebels  and  Nicarauga  is  pic¬ 
tured  as  acting  on  its  own,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  more  than  a  decade  U.S.  spy  planes 
have  criss-crossed  the  sky  over  tiny  Nica¬ 
ragua,  U.S.  spy  satellites  have  circled  the 


leaves  exact  details  of  such  dimensions  to 
our  imagination.  No  matter,  we  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  leam  at  the  end  of  his  first 
article  that  he  favors  “Preparing  for  the 
changes  which  the  future  will  bring,”-a 
task  which  he  says,  “Occupies  my  con¬ 
stant  attention,”  and  will  enticingly,  be 
discussed  further  in  his  next  two  articles. 

The  second  article,  disappointingly, 
does  not  discuss  “Preparing  for  the 
changes;”  it  attacks  liberal  arts  graduates, 
but  only  those  of  “Middle  American  State 
College,”  (sic)  by  saying  that  while  liberal 
arts  graduates  of  the  “Uppermost  tier  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  (The  Yales 
and  Harvards,  the  Amhersts  and  Wesley- 
ans),”  may  be  “looked  upon  as  unem¬ 
ployable,”  “an  unheralded  graduate  from 
an  unheralded  institution”  just  isn’t. 

It’s  quite  obvious  he  thinks  Purdue 
University  not  of  the  uppermost  tier  and 
“unheralded,”  But  if  “unheralded”is  his 
euphemism  for  “low  prestige,”  he  should 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  Purdue  University 
isoneofthemostprestigous  universities  in 
the  world,  but  even  if  he  just  means  PUC, 
how  can  this  dean  have  such  a  low  opinion 
of  us  already?  He  hasn’t  even  been  here  a 
full  semester. 

Still,  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  worst 
point  in  his  presentation.  The  horror  is  that 
Dean  Silver,  a  business  school  administra¬ 
tor,  imagines  himself  competent  and  en- 


globe,  theU.S.  Navy  has  patrolled  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  the  bordering 
country  of  Honduras  has  become  little  more 
than  a  U.S.  military  base,  and  of  course  the 
CIA  has  been  everywhere.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  U.S.  government  has  failed  to 
produce  any  substantial  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  its  charge  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
smuggling  arms  into  El  Salvador. 

Are  we  supposed  to  believe  that  this 
evidence  has  been  kept  secret  from  us,  for 
national  security  reasons  of  course,  but 
that  now  Bush  has  shown  it  to  the  head  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  Malta  summit? 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Bush  admini¬ 
stration’s  “preferred”  explanation  is,  in 
fact,  true.  IftheSandanistas  and  the  Salva¬ 
doran  rebels  are  not  agents  of  Soviet  ex¬ 
pansionism  after  all,  but  are  pursuing  their 
own  independent  courses  behind  Gor¬ 
bachov’s  back,  then  what  justification  can 
the  Bush  administration  give  for  refusing 
to  recognize  that  the  people  of  Central 
America  have  the  same  right  to  self  deter¬ 
mination  as  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe? 

If  Gorbachov  can  live  with  a  non-com¬ 
munist  government  in  Poland,  why  can’t 
Bush  live  with  the  Sandinistas? 

The  10  year  civil  war  in  El  Salvador  has 
caused  the  death  of  more  than  70,000  people 
and  the  exile  of  more  than  1  million. 

The  U.S.  government  provides  the  El 
Salvadoran  government  with  $1.4  million 
a  day,  mostly  in  military  aid.  Salvadoran 
troops  are  trained  in  the  U.S.  and  there  are 
U.S.  military  advisors  in  El  Salvador.  The 
purpose  of  all  this  is  to  prop  up  a  "death- 
squad  democracy"  where  two  percent  of 
the  population  owns  60  percent  of  the  land. 

The  people  of  El  Salvadorans  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  same  things  that  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  fighting  for.  It  is  not 
Soviet  policy,  but  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  that  is  a  "relic  of  the  Cold  War." 


lightend  enough  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  liberal  arts  education,  declaring  that 
PUC  and  other  midwestem  state  college 
liberal  arts  students  are  not  employable. 

The  fact  is  quite  the  opposite.  Liberal 
arts  graduates,  whatever  their  university 
affiliation,  are  just  as  employable  and  should 


by  Cindy  Hall 

With  the  holiday  season  upon  us  I  can’t 
help  but  think  of  the  people  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

An  earthquake,  a  natural  disaster,  touched 
their  lives  on  Oct.  17. 

A  newspaper  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend 
who  lives  in  San  Francisco,  who  fortu¬ 
nately  only  suffered  small  damage  to  her 
home. 

The  paper,  The  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  proved  to  be  a  unique  issue.  It  is  one 
of  the  only  newspapers  to  publish  their 
daily  issue  the  following  morning  after  the 
earthquake. 

The  staff  of  the  examiner,  with  no  elec¬ 
tricity,  four  phone  lines,  manual  typewrit¬ 
ers,  a  few  lap-top  computers,  hand-held 
flashlights  and  an  emergency  generator 
(used  only  to  develop  pictures),  extreme 
dedication  and  teamwork  published  a  spe¬ 
cial  16-page  edition. 

Examiner  Executive  Editor  Larry  Kra¬ 
mer  said,  “It’s  astonishing  to  have  a  full- 
scale  news  operation  with  no  electricity.” 

I  think  the  determination  to  report  the 
news  and  get  a  job  done,  considering  the 
circumstances  was  an  admirable  one. 

Some  might  think  they  were  crazy. 
Others  were  probably  grateful  for  the  in¬ 
formation  the  paper  provided.  Me,  well  I 
guess  I’m  somewhat  biased  working  on 
the  Chronicle  because  I  know  the  feeling 
of  determination  and  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  you  still  got  the  paper  out  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances. 

Some  people  experienced  such  great 
loss,  they  may  never  be  the  same  again. 

r  Photo  Opinion 


Probabaly  the  most  recent  one  is  the 
whole  democratization  ofeastem  Europe. 
It’s  one  of  the  most  positive  events  of  the 
'80's.  Again  one  of  the  more  recent  ones 
is  the  student  uprising  in  China.  That 
sticks  in  my  mindbecause  I  was  in  Malay¬ 
sia  at  the  time. 

Mike  Moore 

Dept.  Head,  Communications  and 
Creative  Arts 


The  way  eastern  europeans  are  trying 
to  turn  to  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  And  when  my  mom 
brought  home  our  little  boy  cat,  shao-lin 

Danielle  Phillips 
Radio-T.V. 

Senior 

V _ 


be  more  so,  if  Silver’s  own  argument  is 
valid,  the  one  about  broadening  the  narrow 
scope  of  a  business  education  to  better 
prepare  students  for  employment.  Liberal 
arts  graduates  already  have  just  that  son  of 
broad  preperation. 


Others  covered  their  emotions  with  an  in¬ 
tense  need  to  help  others. 

Rob  Morse  of  the  “San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer’  ’  reported,  “In  other  parts  of  town 
there  was  unbelievable  heroism,  and  not 
far  away  there  was  unbelievable  tragedy. 
There  were  parties,  quite  a  bitof  vandalism 
and  an  earth-shaken  World  Series.  Restau¬ 
rants  offered  free  plates  of  food  to  those 
displaced  residents  who  now  no  longer  had 
a  home  to  go  to.”  It’s  amazing  how  many 
different  things  an  earthquake  can  drive 
people  to  do. 

Joan  Ryan  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  reported,  “At  one  table,  someone  was 
recalling  the  great  New  York  blackoutand 
how  disaster  pulls  people  together.” 

“The  idea  of  being  in  danger  pulls  you 
close.  Everybody’s  mood  changes.  They’re 
happy  to  be  alive,”  said  New  York  writer 
Roger  Angill. 

The  police,  firemen  and  National  Guards¬ 
men  did  their  jobs  beyond  all  expectations. 
They  worked  feverishly  to  pry  victims  loose 
from  the  rubble,  while  others,  including 
civilians,  went  door  to  door  to  turn  off  gas 
lines.  “We’ve  got  to  pull  together,”  said 
an  unidentified  person. 

So  the  next  time  you  don’t  feel  like 
doing  something  because  the  conditions 
aren’t  good,  think  of  the  people  in  San 
Francisco.  It  might  have  been  a  disaster, 
bulis  that  whaliuakes  to  motivate  people... 
or  is  it  an  in  bred  quality  of  extreme  ambi¬ 
tion  and  dedication  to  inform  or  help  others 
whether  its  a  time  of  need  or  not?  Think 
about  if  I  know  I  certainly  have.  Tis  the 
season  for  it 


it 


The  birth  of  my  daughter  and  the 
Reagan  presidency.  Also  the  recent 
events  in  eastern  Europe. 

Richelle  Miller 
Political  Science 
Senior 


Justification  for  intervention 
in  Central  American  countries 
changes  with  the  times 

by  David  Turpin 


It’s  the  season  for  reflecting 


■\ 

"Which  events  of  the  1980’s  stick  out  in 
your  mind  the  most? 
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The  'Kid'  inside  asks  for  forgiveness 


by  Don  Sullivan 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  viewed  Christ¬ 
mas  as  an  opportunity  to  ask  Santa  Claus 
for  every  kind  of  toy  possible.  I  remember 
spending  hours  debating  whether  I  should 
ask  him  to  bring  me  a  football  or  a  video 
game.  Most  of  the  time  Santa  Claus  would 
bring  me  a  football,  a  video  game,  and 
every  other  toy  I  asked  for. 

I  can  remember  going  to  sleep  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  and  wishing  the  night  would  go  by 
faster  than  it  had  ever  gone  before.  I 
always  pictured  myself  waking  up  and 
looking  under  the  tree  and  finding  mounds 
and  mounds  of  presents  marked;  To  Don. 
And  when  I  woke  up  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  1  would  find  that  my  dreams  were  a 
reality . 

Santa  Claus  would  always  seem  to  come 
through  whether  I  was  a  good  or  bad  boy 
throughout  the  year.  Well,  I  write  this 
letter  hoping  that  Santa  Claus  will  forgive 
me  for  the  things  that  I  did  when  I  was  a 
small  boy. 

Dear  Santa  Claus, 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  terrible  things  I  had  done  when 
1  was  younger.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to 
start  by  apologizing  for  the  time  I  pulled 
your  beard  and  accused  you  of  being  a 
phony.  You  have  to  understand,  that  it  was 
very  easy  for  a  boy  of  five  to  be  fooled  by 
imposter  Santa  Clauses.  I  just  had  to  find 


out  if  your  beard  was  real  or  not. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  am  very 
sorry  for  the  time  when  I  woke  up  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  played  the  Atari  game 
that  my  parents  had  bought  for  me.  Not 
only  did  I  unwrap  the  game  and  play  it ,  but 
I  had  the  nerve  to  re-wrap  it  and  act  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  received  it  on  Christmas 
Day. 

I  also  feel  terrible  about  the  time  when  I 
was  eight  and  left  you  milk  bones  and 
water  instead  of  cookies  and  milk.  I  hope 
that  you  understand,  that  to  a  boy  of  eight, 
that  was  a  real  funny  trick  to  play. 

I  am  also  sorry  for  doubting  that  rein¬ 
deer  could  fly,  elves  could  make  toys,  and 
on  top  of  all  that  a  big  fat  man  in  a  Ted  suit 
would  fly  presents  to  children  all  over  the 
world.  I  mean,  to  send  one  package  by  U.S. 
mail  would  take  at  least  one  week,  and  in 
one  night  you  delivered  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  gifts  all  over  the  world?  1  just  could 
not  see  any  way  possible  that  it  could  be 
done. 

By  the  way  did  you  ever  consider  open¬ 
ing  up  you  own  delivery  service  in  the  off¬ 
season,  it  might  prove  to  be  very  profitable 
for  you  and  the  Mrs.?  It  would  be  a  lot 
easier  delivering  packages  in  some  descent 
weather  instead  of  the  usual  snow  and  cold. 

Well  Santa,  I  hope  that  this  letter  clears 
up  some  of  the  misunderstandings  of  my 
past.  I  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to 


forgive  me  for  those  childhood  pranks  that 
I  pulled  on  you  during  my  early  years. 
Now  that  we  have  gotten  all  of  that  forgiv¬ 
ing  stuff  out  of  the  way,  I  was  wondering  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  bring  me  a  small 
gift 

If  you  find  it  in  your  heart,  you  could 
bring  me;  a  new  1990  Porsche  944  with 
black  leather  seats  and  a  candy  apple  red 
paint  job.  You  can  leave  out  all  of  the 
power  door  locks  and  power  windows,  and 
other  features  like  that.  I  mean,  with  a  car 
like  that  who  would  ever  drive  with  the 
windows  up  anyway?  I  will  ask  that  you 
include  an  Alpine  AM/FM  cassette  deck 

with  a  minimum  of  six  speakers  to  enhance 
ihe  listening  pleasure. 

Now,  you  can  rest  assured  I  will  not  pull 
any  pranks  on  you  this  year  or  any  time  in 
the  future  if  this  one  little  request  could  be 
filled. 

I  thank  you  for  the  time  you  took  to 
read  my  letter,  and  I  hope  thaton  Christmas 
morning  I  awake  to  find  this  car  in  my 
driveway.  Well,  Merry  Christmas  to  you 
and  the  Mrs.,  and  have  a  safe  trip  come 
Christmas  Eve. 

Yours  truly, 

Don  Sullivan 

P.S.  You  do  like  chocolate 
chip  cookies,  don’t  you? 


Department  store  employees  shop  by  mail 
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by  Ray  Martinez 

Peace  on  earth  -  good  will  toward  men. 
It’s  a  phrase  that  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
Christmas.  And  in  celebrating  the  season 
of  Christ’s  birth,  we  seem  to  generate  eve¬ 
rything  except  peace  and  good  will. 

Believe  me,  I  know.  Having  worked  in 
a  department  store  for  four  years,  I’ve 
witnessed  countless  episodes  in  which 
turmoil  and  havoc  reigned  supreme.  I  am 
the  veteran  of  a  seasonal  war  that  began 
after  every  Thanksgiving.  I  used  to  think 
that  the  reason  we  had  so  much  food  on  that 
day  was  because  it  was  my  last  meal. 

I  used  to  enjoy  Christmas  in  previous 
years  because  I  had  always  worked  in  the 
paint  department.  I  never  saw  too  many 
people  ask  for  a  few  gallons  of  lavender- 
rose  paint  for  a  Christmas  gift.  Needless  to 
say,  I  spent  those  next  few  weeks  in  per¬ 
fect,  quiet  solitude. 

One  year  later,  it  happened.  I  must  have 
done  something  horrible  that  year  to  have 
really  ticked  off  God.  To  my  horror,  I  had 
discovered  that  effective  Friday,  Nov.  24, 
I  was  to  begin  work  in  the  toy  department, 
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the  virtual  “Ground  Zero”  of  any  shop¬ 
ping  battleground. 

During  the  midst  of  my  family’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  celebration,  I  found  nothing  to  be 
thankful  for.  As  my  father  and  brothers 
cheered  over  a  football  game  on  television, 
I  imagined  that  I,  like  the  defensive  line, 
would  be  mowed  down  by  an  army  of 
unstoppable  marauders  intent  on  blending 
my  flesh  with  that  of  the  ground. 

I  couldn’t  sleep  well  that  night.  The 
next  day,  I  left  for  work  two  hours  earlier. 
The  store  management  provided  a  sort  of 
farewell  breakfast  buffet.  I  noticed  the 
maintenance  crew  place  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  barbed-wire  fence  around 
my  booth.  I  knew  that  it  wouldn’t  hold  for 
long.  We  had  Pound  Puppies  on  sale  that 
year. 

By  9:30,  the  doors  swelled  inward  as 
hordes  of  consumers  pressed  their  weight 
forward.  I  looked  out  the  window  and  saw 
a  vertical  parking  lot  that  used  to  be  an 
interstate  highway.  When  I  saw  the  priest 
giving  last  rites  to  various  employees,  I 
knew  that  my  minutes  were  numbered. 


Ten  o’clock.  Zero  hour.  The  doors  swung 
open,  and  the  crowds  swarmed  in.  Within 
minutes,  they  surrounded  my  booth,  and 
for  the  next  eight  hours,  I  was  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Shouts  of  “Hey,  you!  Ring  this  up!” 
and  “Hurry  up!  I  ain’t  got  all  day!”  filled 
the  air.  Occasionally,  I  heard  the  scuffling 
of  two  housewifes  as  they  wrestled  over 
the  last  Cabbage  Patch  doll. 

I  heard  a  triumphant  “Mine!”  echo 
from  the  confusion.  Then,  like  the  cavalry, 
the  squawky  voice  of  the  intercom  came  to 
my  salvation.  “Attention,  shoppers.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes  are  now  on  sale  for  half- 
price.” 

I  sagged  back  in  momentary  relief.  Let 
the  fools  in  Children’s  deal  with  their  prob¬ 
lems.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  Only  four 
weeks,  three  days,  twelve  hours  and  six¬ 
teen  minutes  before  this  war  would  end  for 
another  year. 

Now,  years  later,  I  have  remembered 
the  true  meaning  of  finding  peace  on  earth 
-  good  will  toward  men.  I  shop  by  mail. 


Song  Co.  will 
perform  ' Holiday 
Preview'  Dec.  9 

by  Dan  Cozzo 
contributor 

There  is  a  change  in  the  air.  Houses  are 
filled  with  colored  lights.  Trees  are  being 
decorated,  and  soon  a  fat  man  in  a  red  suit 
will  come  to  visit  It  is  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son. 

It  is  also  time  for  the  PUC  Song  Com¬ 
pany’s  annual  “Holiday  Preview.”  They 
will  perform  a  one  and  a  half  hour  show 
Dec.  9,  in  Alumni  Hall. 

The  show  will  begin  at  8  p.m.  with  a  $3 
admission  fee. 

This  is  the  only  chance  in  the  fall  semes¬ 
ter  for  students  to  see  the  Song  Co.  per¬ 
form.  Special  guests  performing  with  the 
Song  Co.  will  be  Chorale  from  Griffith 
High  School. 

They  are  a  25  member  ensemble  under 
the  direction  of  Cynthia  Spejewski.  Both 
groups  will  perform  vocal  jazz  and  show- 
choir  numbers  and  a  variety  of  holiday 
selections. 

“Because  the  Song  Company  is  a  vocal 
jazz  and  showchoir,  we  will  be  performing 
more  than  just  Christmas  songs,  ’  ’  said  Song 
Co.  Director,  Judy  Leslie. 

Songs  they  will  perform  include,  a  jazz 
arrangement  of  “Lazy  River,”  “Hey  Good 
Looking,”  Manhatten  Transfer’s  “Opera¬ 
tor”  and  a  duet  with  the  Chorale  doing 
“The  Christmas  Song.” 

The  Song  Co.  is  composed  of  15  PUC 
students,  including  three  Griffith  High 
School  graduates.  Some  25  Griffith  High 
School  students  are  members  of  Chorale. 

The  choreographer  will  be  Danny 
Lackey. 

Traditional  custom 
is  still  practiced 

In  times  past,  the  only  way  families 
could  have  a  real  Christmas  tree  in  the 
house  was  to  tramp  through  the  woods  and 
cut  their  own. 

It  was  family  custom  for  everyone  to 
take  part.  They  would  bundle  the  children, 
hitch  up  the  horse,  or  in  more  recent  years, 
crank  up  the  car,  and  drive  to  the  spot 
where  they  remembered  the  best  trees  could 
be  found.  After  much  deliberation,  the  tree 
would  be  cut  and  taken  home. 

According  to  a  brochure,  “1989  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree  Guide,”  recently  published  by 
the  Indiana  Christmas  Tree  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  practice  of  cutting  fresh  trees  is 
alive  and  well  in  the  state. 

Copies  are  free  at  the  East  Chicago 
main  library,  2401 E.  Columbus  Drive  and 
Pastrick  branch,  1008  W.  Chicago  Ave. 

The  brochure  lists  80  locations,  many 
in  Northwest  Indiana,  where  trees  are  grown 
for  harvesting. 
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“I’ve  finally  discovered 
the  formula  for  taking 
the  late  nights  out 
of  lab  class...” 


Just  in  time  for  the  holidays:  great  savings  on  IBM  PS/2’s. 


This  new  year,  resolve  to  maintain  the  perfect  chemistry  between  work  and  fun.  We’ve  just  made  it 
easier,  because  now  you  can  get  a  terrific  buy  on  an  IBM  Personal  System/2,®  with  easy-to-use  software 
loaded  and  ready  to  go. 

What’s  more,  when  you  buy  the  PS/2,®  you  will  get  a  mouse  pad,  a  3.5-inch  diskette  holder,  and  a 
power  strip— all  free.  And  you’re  entitled  to  a  great  low  price  on  the  PRODIGY®  service.  Aside  from  all 
this,  right  now  there  are  special  savings  on  three  of  the  most  popular  IBM  Proprinters.™ 

But  this  offer— like  the  holidays— won’t  last  long*  Offer  ends  February  15, 1990.  Stop  in  today! 


PS/2  Model  30  286 — 1Mb  memory,  80286  (10  MHz)  processor,  one 
3.5-inch  diskette  drive  (1.44Mb),  20Mb  fixed  disk  drive,  IBM  Mouse, 
8513  Color  Display,  DOS  4.0,  Microsoft®  Windows/286,  Word  5.0,** 
hDC  Windows  Express,™  hDC  Windows  Manager™ 
and  hDC  Windows  Color.™  $2,, 


PS/2  Model  55  SX — 2Mb  memory, 
80386SX™  (16  MHz)  processor, 
one  3.5-inch  diskette  drive  (1.44Mb),  60Mb  fixed  disk  drive, 
Micro  Channel  architecture,  IBM  Mouse,  8513  Color  Display,  DOS  4.0, 
Microsoft  Windows/386,  Word  5.0,**  Excel,**  hDC  Windows  Express, 
hDC  Windows  Manager  and  hDC  Windows  Color.  $3,499 


PS/2  Model  50  Z — 1Mb  memory,  80286 
(10  MHz)  processor,  one  3.5-inch  diskette 
drive  (1.44Mb),  30Mb  fixed  disk  drive.  Micro 

Channel™  architecture,  IBM  Mouse,  8513  Color  Display, 
DOS  4.0,  Microsoft  Windows/286,  Word  5.0,**  Excel,** 
hDC  Windows  Express,  hDC  Windows  Manager 
and  hDC  Windows  Color.  $2,799 


How’re  you  going  to  do  it?  PS/2  it! 


For  details  on  Student ,  Faculty  and  Staff  Savings  contact: 

Student  Representative 
Deb  Gard 


(219)  736-1912 


Free  Microsoft ®  llord  for  Windows  software  with 
selected  PS/2s  thru  December  31, 1989. 


•This  offer  is  limited  to  qualified  students,  faculty  and  staff  who  order  an  IBM  PS/2  Model  8530-E21, 8550  031  or  8555-061  through  February  15. 1990  Prices  quoted  do  not  include  sales  tax.  handling  and/or 
processing  charges.  Check  with  your  institution  regarding  these  charges.  Orders  are  subject  to  availability.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  and  IBM  may  withdraw  the  promotion  at  any  time  without  written  notice. 
"Microsoft  Word  and  Excel  are  the  Academic  Editions. 

®IBM,  Personal  System/2  and  PS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  PRODIGY  is  a  registered  service  mark  and  trademark  of  Prodigy  Services  Company  a 
partnership  of  IBM  and  Sears.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 

™  Proprinter  and  Micro  Channel  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  hDC  Windows  Express.  hDC  Windows  Manager  and  hDC  Windows  Color  are  trademarks  of  hDC  Computer 
Corporation.  80386SX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  ©IBM  Corp  1989 
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Video  Review 


A 


'Lapd  Before  Time'  a  brilliant  animated  film 


by  Rick  MarkU y 

Imagine,  what  would  happen  if  two 
famous  movie  producers  collaborated  on  a 
picture.  And  let’s  say  those  producers 
were  George  Lucas  and  Stephen  Spielberg. 

Well  folks,  it  happened,  and  the  result 
of  this  affiliation  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  brilliantly  done  children’s  films  of 
our  time.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
“The  Land  Before  Time,”  recently  re¬ 
leased  on  home  video. 


The  Land  Before  Time”  embodies 
many  of  the  characteristics  one  looks  for  in 
a  serious  adult  film. 

The  character’s  fluid  movements  and 
facial  expressions,  along  with  the  lighting 
and  the  use  of  shadows,  gives  the  anima¬ 
tion  a  ranking  equal  or  superior  to  the  old 
Disney  classics.  This  attention  to  detail 
holds  true  throughout  the  entire  film. 
Racism,  faith,  loneliness,  fear,  personal 


achievement  and  the  issue  of  conflict,  are 
so  cleverly  done  they  will  entertain  the 
youngest  viewer  without  insulting  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  stuffiest  adult. 

The  band  of  five  young  dinosaurs  were 
developed  with  depth  and  consistency. 
They  entered  their  various  conflicts  with 
consistency  of  character  (personality)  and 
emerge  with  the  maturity  of  having  learned 
from  their  experiences. 


My  omitting  descriptions  of  the  film’s 
story  line  is  neither  an  accident  nor  an  act 
of  negligence.  I  have  purposefully  left  it 
out  because  I  feel  the  movie  is  more  enjoy¬ 
able  if  you're  not  prepared  for  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

My  advice,  rent  or  buy  “The  Land 
Before  Time”  for  your  kids  and  watch  it 
together.  What,  no  kids  borrow  some. 
This  is  one  you  won’t  want  to  miss. 


\S  .  ,  I  ’  i  ^  This  is  one  you  won’t  want  to  miss. 

Kavana  invited  to  lecture  at  Argonne  lab 

Cathi  Kadow  W  ^ 


by  Cathi  Kadow 
contributor 

Karen  Kavana,  assistant  professor  of 
Chemistry  at  PUC,  has  been  invited  by 
Argonne  National  Labs  to  guest  lecture 
because  of  her  work  on  one  of  their  proj¬ 
ects  this  past  summer.  Kavana  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  Argonne’s  summer  research  pro¬ 
gram  which  offers  salaried  positions  to 
faculty  and  students. 

She  participated  in  a  calcium  41  project. 
Kav ana’s  doctoral  dissertation  which  dealt 
with  meteorites,  earth  science  work  in 
Australia  and  physics  work  in  Arkansas, 
interested  Dr.  Walter  Kutchera,  the  project 
supervisor.  '* 

Kutchera  is  investigating  the  possibility 
of  replacing  carbon  14  with  calcium  41  as 
a  dating  tool  for  bones.  Anthropologists  do 
not  have  an  accurate  technique  that  meas¬ 
ures  the  age  of  bones  older  than  10,000 
years. 

Scientists  use  carbon  14,  which  has  a 
half  life  of  5,730  years,  as  the  standard 
dating  tool  for  fossils.  Carbon  14  is  a 
radioactive  element  present  in  all  organic 
life  forms. 

When  an  organism  dies,  carbon  14 
begins  to  decay.  It  takes  5.370  years  for 
the  element  to  lose  half  of  its  radioactivity, 

invents 
new  skin  analysis 

by  Cathi  Kadow 
contributor 

Roses  are  red,  violets  are  blue.  Sugar  is 
handy  cause  it  will  tell  on  you,  said  Maria 
Longas,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at 
PUC. 

Longas,  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Complex  Carbohydrates,  recently  returned 
frorn  Israel  where  she  presented  a  paper  at 
the  tenth  International  Synposium  on  Gly- 
coconjugates.  Her  paper  describes  a  new 
process  that  she  developed  to  analyze  skin. 

Previous  analysis  of  skin  was  done 
through  a  chemical  process  that  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  the  material  tested  This  meant 
that  diseased  skin  could  not  be  used  again 
to  research  the  origin  of  a  problem. 

Longas 's  process  uses  a  Proton-NMR 
Spectroscopy  machine  which  measures  the 
number  of  huge  sugar  molecules  in  the 
don.  This  machine  identifies  the  position 
and  amount  of  a  sub-atomic  particle  called 
a  proton  that  is  contained  within  the  sugar 
molecule. 

This  sugar  molecule,  also  known  as  a 
macro  molecule,  is  present  in  skin  at  all 
times.  Any  scientific:  field  of  study  that 
deals  with  organic  chemistry  can  benefit 
from  the  process  if  there  are  macro  sugar 
moiecufes  present  - 

Because  there  are  no  chemicals  in¬ 
volved,  the  skin  can  be  tested  many  times. 
This  results  in  economic  savings  and  test¬ 
ing  speed.  Anotberi||ositive  result  is  that 
the  findings  can  be  verified  chemcically. 

Longas ’s  paper  is  the  culmination  of 
several  years  of  research  which  began  in 
New  York  she  ran  test  data  on  the  NMR 
machine  and  completed  her  research  at 
PUC. 

Thunday,  December  7,  1989 


and  after  another  5,370  years,  one-fourth 
of  the  radioactivity  remains. 

If  a  fossil  is  older  than  30,000  years, 
scientists  can  no  longer  accurately  meas¬ 
ure  it  using  carbon  14.  The  problem  with 
many  bones  is  that  they  are  older  than 
30,000  yean. 

Both  human  and  animal  bones  contain 
calcium,  and  if  a  way  to  accurately  meas¬ 
ure  their  age  through  calcium  dating  is 
found,  it  will  fulfil  the  anthropologists’ 
needs. 

Calcium  41  has  a  life  of  100,000  years. 

If  Kutchera’s  project  is  successful,  much 
will  be  learned  about  brain  capacity  and 


the  development  of  culture  by  early  hu¬ 
mans  during  the  late  Pleistocene  Age. 

It  was  during  this  time,  almost  120,000 
years  ago,  that  much  of  the  rituals  and 
societal  habits  of  the  early  humans  were 
formed. 

Kavana’s  part  in  this  research  project 
was  to  study  two  areas  that  have  calcium 
41  concentre tions--surface  rocks  and  the 
atmosphere— and  to  formulate  theories  or 
models  concerning  the  production  of  cal¬ 
cium  41  in  them, 

Kavana  used  ATLAS,  Argonne’s  Tan¬ 
dem  Linear  Accelerating  System,  along 
with  special  software  to  measure  and  cal¬ 


culate  the  amounts  of  calcium  41  in  her 
tests.  ATLAS  is  a  machine  that  can  meas¬ 
ure  extremely  small  amounts  of  an  ele¬ 
ment 

Calcium  4 1  is  produced  in  surface  rocks 
and  the  atmosphere  by  the  bombardment 
of  cosmic  rays.  This  is  called  the  major 
pathway. 

The  minor  pathway-what  Kavana 
concentrated  on-dealt  with  how  other  ele¬ 
ments  were  affected  by  the  cosmic  rays. 

“It’s  hard  when  you  don’t  have  a  lot  of 
time  to  focus  on  it,”  said  Kavana. 

Kavana  has  had  much  experience  in 
rock  study.  Her  doctoral  dissertation  con¬ 
cerned  xenon  gas  anomalies  in  meteorites. 


Movie  Review 

Full  feature  cartoons  are  rated  'wonderful' 


by  Deb  Gard 

It  seems  as  though  the  Holidays  bring 
outthe  “togetherness”  that  we  don’t  carry 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  a  time 
when  families  go  out  together.  That’s 
exactly  what  I  did  this  past  holiday.  I  took 
my  daughters  to  the  movies  to  see  the  latest 
releases. 

Wondering  what  I  saw,  right?  We  did 
a  double  feature  on  cartooning.  The  first 
movie  was  “AH  Dogs  Go  To  Heaven” 
This  delightful  tale  is  about  a  couple  of 
rogue  dogs  that  escape  from  the  death  row 
of  a  animal  shelter.  Dorn  Delouise  is  the 
voice  for  Itchy  the  canine  cohort  for  Char¬ 
lie  the  hero  of  our  story.  Charlie  was 
framed  by  Carface  his  partner  in  a  gam¬ 
bling  casino  for  dogs.  Charlie  wonders 
who  the  place  could  have  prospered  with¬ 
out  his  brains  around  to  help  Carface,  but 
in  an  attempt  to  receive  his  50  percent  of 
the  business,  Carface  decides  to  "bump" 
him  off. 

Charlie  dies  and  goes  to  dog  heaven 
where  you  can  eat  anything  you  want  at 
any  time  of  the  day  without  someone  tell¬ 
ing  you  “GET  OUT  OF  HERE”!!!!” 
Charlie  is  none  too  happy  about  this  pre¬ 
dicament  and  decides  to  rewind  the  clock 
of  his  life  so  that  he  can  return  to  the  living 
and  punish  Carface  for  what  he  has  done  to 
him. 

Charlie’s  return  to  earth  from  heaven 
scares  Itchy  but  since  they  have  always 
been  partners,  Itchy  decides  to  help  Char¬ 
lie  figure  out  how  Carface 's  casino  has 
prospered.  In  the  events  that  follow,  they 
find  out  that  Carface  has  a  little  orphan  girl 
“holed  up”  in  the  bottom  of  his  casino 
who  can  talk  to  animals.  Charlie  helps  the 
orphan  Ann  Marie  escape  from  her  prison 
and  uses  her  ability  to  build  a  casino  of  his 
own  while  telling  her  that  he  is  going  to 
give  all  his  profits  to  the  poor.  — 

“All  Dogs  Go  To  Heaven”  is  well 
worth  seeing. 

The  second  movie  we  saw  was  "‘The 
Little  Mermaid.”  In  the  past  decade  Disney 
has  proved  his  cartoonists  ha ve  all  children 
at  heart  This  story  line  enchants  and 
amuses  children  of  aU  ages.  The  “Little 
Mermaid”  is  the  firs*  Disney  full  feature 
cartoon  since  “Sleeping  Beauty”  (1959) 
and  is  based  on  the  fairy  tale  by  Hans 


Christian  Anderson.  It  has  a  twist  in  that 
this  animated  cartoon  has  an  upbeat  musi¬ 
cal  score  and  everyone  wiU  be  singing 
these  songs. 

Ariel  is  a  16-year-old  mermaid  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  human.  Her  father,  Triton,  the 
king  of  the  sea,  refuses  to  grant  her  the 
wish.  Ariel  goes  to  the  wicked  witch,  an 
octopus,  that  can  grant  her  the  wish  with  a 
promise  that  if  the  human  she  longs  for 
doesn’t  fall  in  love  with  her,  that  she  wfil 
serve  the  witch  forever  and  never  see  her 
father  or  sisters  again.  Ariel  is  so  desperate 


to  become  human  that  she  agrees  to  do 
anything  for  the  chance.  This  movie  is  fun 
and  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  ages. 

The  next  time  you  need  to  take  that 
obstinate  brother  or  sister  to  the  movies,  or 
maybe  mom  or  dad  want  you  to  treat  your 
nephews  or  nieces,  you  can  take  them  to 
one  of  these  delightful  tales.  Go  ahead, 
you’ll  have  a  lot  of  fun.  Buy  some  popcorn 
and  pop  and  really  enjoy  a  movie. 

Movie  tickets  courtesy  of  General  Cinema- 
•  Southlake  Mall,  Merrillville,  IN. 


*8* 


GO  FAR 
IN  THE 
AIRFORCE. 


Vi 


Learn  how  far  the 
Air  Force  can  take 
you.  If  you’re  a  college 
graduate,  you  may  qualify 
for  Air  Force  Officer  Training 
School.  After  completing  Officer 
Training  School,  you  can  become  a 
commissioned  Air  Force  officer 
with: 

•  great  starting  pay 

•  medical  and  dental  care 

•  30  days  vacation  with  pay  per 
year 

•  management  opportunities 

Go  far  in  a  career  as  an  Air  Force 
officer.  Call 

OFFICER  PROGRAMS 
1-800-4 23-USAF— TOLL  FREE 
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Parking  remedies  are  being  proposed 

by  Kay  / ones  I  1 


contributor 

Parking  at  Purdue  University  Calumet 
may  get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  Uni¬ 
versity  authorities  are  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  are  taking  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

A  recent  campus  police  survey  revealed 
the  peak  hours ,  those  with  the  leas  t  number 
of  spaces  available,  were  Friday  between 
1 1  a.m.  and  noon  and  from  6  to  10  p.m. 


Monday  through  Thursday.  Police  Chief, 
Glenn  Conor  said,  “We  realize  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  critical  and  we  need  help.” 

Larry  Beck,  Physical  Plant  director,  plans 
to  hire  a  professional  parking  consultant 
within  the  next60days.  “Wehopetowork 
out  a  plan  this  spring  and  do  the  actual  new 
construction  and  or  revamping  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  lots  this  summer,”  Beck  said. 

Both  Conor  and  Beck  expressed  con¬ 


cern  for  students  trying  to  find  parking  in 
the  present  situation.  “Spaces  are  usually 
available  in  the  free  lot,  in  back  of  the  K- 
Building;  which  is  a  long  walk  to  classes 
on  the  north  end  of  campus,  but  maybe 
some  people  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
available,”  Conor  said. 

Beck  said  adding  classrooms  and  build¬ 
ings  on  the  north  end  of  the  campus  puts  an 
added  strain  on  the  north  loL  “This  lot  has 


a  major  routing  problem  already,  and  per¬ 
haps  redesigning  and  adding  another  out¬ 
let  may  help,”  Beck  said. 

Conor  is  relieved  that  the  university  has 
appropriated  money  to  hire  professional 
help.  “While  we  are  concerned  about 
convenience  and  safety,  we  don’t  want  this 
campus  turned  into  an  asphalt  jungle,”  he 
said. 


Financial  Aid  office  set  to  move  in  January  of  '90 


by  Rita  Pappas 
contributor 

For  over  seven  years  the  Office  of  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  has  functioned  from  Gyte  152 
and  171  due  to  lack  of  space. 

In  January  of  1990  both  rooms  will  unite 
in  the  renovated  space  formerly  occupied 
by  the  computer  center. 

Partitions  have  been  removed  and  con¬ 
struction  is  on  schedule,  according  to  Gary 
Newsom,  vice  chancellor  for  Administra¬ 
tive  Services. 

Newsom  predicts  moving  the  offices 
will  be  a  smooth  transition  which  will  take 
less  than  one  week. 

Remodeling  costs  are  funded  by  thePUC 
operating  budget,  state  appropriations  and 


student  fee  income.  Dovellos  Construc¬ 
tion  in  Gary  was  awarded  the  project  bid. 

Renovations  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gyte  basement  include  classrooms.  The 
north  side  include  a  student  lounge  and 
offices  for  Associate  Director  of  Financial 
Aid  Robert  Bopp  and  Assistant  Directors 
Carl  Curry  and  Mary  Ann  Bishel. 


Bopp  said  the  consolidation  will  im¬ 
prove  office  operations.  The  close  loca¬ 
tion  to  the  Bursar’s  Office  will  be  conven¬ 
ient  for  students. 

“There  will  be  more  room  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  area  for  students  to  look  through  schol¬ 
arship  information,”  said  Bopp.  Easier 
access  to  scholarship  listings  will  help 


students  obtain  a  wider  variety  of  financial 
aid. 

There  are  many  sources  of  aid  that  are 
overlooked  according  to  Bopp. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  administers  a 
comprehensive  financial  aid  package  which 
includes  scholarships,  grants,  loans  and 
work-study. 


Art  Exhibition  to  run  through  Dec.  22 


The  Northern  Indiana  Arts  Association 
presents  the  work  of  four  artists  for  the 
December  exhibition.  The  show  will  run 
Dec.  3  through  22,  with  gallery  hours 
Tuesday  through  Friday,  10-5;  Saturday, 


International  Culture  Week 
enhances  appreciation 


by  Laura  Dosado 

“No  matter  what  kind  of  work  we  go 
into,  having  an  appreciation  of  these  cul¬ 
tures  add  to  our  own  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  that’s  why  we  have  an  Intema- 
uonal  Culture  Week,”  said  Dr.  Mary  Leuca 
of  PUC’s  Education  Department  and  Out¬ 
reach  coordinator. 

International  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  International  Research  and 
Education,  featured  six  representations  of 
different  cultures  ranging  from  “Italian 
Accordion  Music”  to  “Tradition  and 
Heritage  of  India.” 

Performers  and  lecturers  were  brought 
to  Purdue  courtesy  of  the  center’s  director 
Professor  Doris  Pierce  and  Leuca.  The 
talent  included  the  “The  Stars,”  a  dance 
group  from  East  Chicago  Central  High 
School  who  have  performed  in  Japan. 

Professor  Zenobia  Mistri,  Professor 
Gupta,  and  Professor  Bipin  Pai  presented  a 
program  called,  “Growing  Up  in  India; 
Tradition  and  Heritage."  Professor  Dust, 


of  the  Behavioral  Sciences  Department, 
showed  slides  of  the  students  in  Beijing 
before  their  democratic  movement  was 
crushed.  According  to  Dust  the  demon¬ 
strations  in  China  had  a  “roller-coaster 
effect:  because  they  tended  to  start  up  and 
die  down  quickly.  What  we  have  in  the 
United  States  is  very  precious,”  said  Dust. 

The  week  included  a  First  Annual 
Conference  On  Hispanic  Issues  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Northwest  Indiana  His¬ 
panic  Coordinating  Council.  The  all-day 
conference  was  held  in  Alumni  Hall  with 
discussion  of  issues  that  affect  the  His¬ 
panic  community. 

The  Center  for  International  Research 
and  Education  was  established  to  make 
foreign  studies  in  education,  research  pro¬ 
grams,  international  business  and  interna¬ 
tional  studies  available  to  students.  Inter¬ 
national  Week,  a  free  program,  is  planned 
to  be  held  annually. 


by  Mia  Polischuk 

Karen  Kroczek,  graduate  student  of  PUC 
was  recently  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Kroczek  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor 
in  response  to  a  Sept.  20  editorial,  “The 
Privileged  Class.” 

In  her  letter  she  said,  “The  penalty  of 
promoting  a  privileged  orientation  in  aca¬ 
demia  is  the  enervation  of  the  American  in¬ 
tellect.”  Kroczek  thinks  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  silence  views  on  college  cam¬ 
puses,  both  conservative  and  liberal. 

“On  the  average,  1 5,000  letters  come  in 
weekly  to  the  editor’s  office.  Publication  is 
a  great  achievement  because  letter?  from 
people  in  positions  of  power  usually  are 
published  more  often  than  those  of  stu¬ 
dents,”  said  Dan  Yovich,  professor  of 
Supervision. 


According  to  Yovich,  one  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  his  Supervision  574  class  is 
to  write  weekly  letters  to  the  editor  on 
relevant  course  topics. 

Kroczek  said  the  reason  she  felt*  need 
to  respond  to  the  editorial  was,  “Foryears, 
there  has  been  an  acceptance  of  a  dominant 
orientation  on  college  campuses.  I’m  not 
saying  this  is  wrong. 

“The  wrongness  is  that  a  variety  of 
viewpoints  isn’t  encouraged  by  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  There  must  be  a  spectrum,  so  that 
professors  don’t  indoctrinate  their  stu¬ 
dents  rather  than  educate  them,”  she  said. 

According  to  Kroczek,  there  must  be  a 
diversity  on  college  campuses  if  students 
are  to  be  well-rounded.  “I’d  rather  be  wrong 
and  be  me,  than  be  someone  else’s  parrot. 
That  goes  beyond  politics,”  she  said. 


10-2;  Sunday,  noon-4.  The  gallery  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Center  for  the  Visual  and 
Performing  Arts,  1040  Ridge  Rd„  Mun¬ 
ster. 

Beth  Shadur  (Evanston,  IL)  presents 
both  whimsical  and  serious  themes  in  a 
medium  that  gives  the  illusion  of  collage. 
Claire  Wiest  (Crete,  EL)  presents  her 
“button  series”  in  watercolor,  exploring 
the  relationships  between  items  that  are 
known  to  work  together. 

Lou  Kontos  (West  Lafayette,  IN)  ex¬ 
plores  the  serious  side  of  humanity  in  his 
abstract,  highly  textural  painting.  Images 
filled  with  organic  shapes  reminiscent  of 
ancient  maps  or  hieroglyphics  suggest 
themes  of  ritual,  growth  and  decay.  His 


Wall  Street  Journal  publishes 
Kroczek's  letter  to  the  editor 


new  work  includes  interpretations  of  the 
stations  of  the  Cross. 

Susan  Frost  (Brookston,  IN)  portrays 
both  the  threatening  aspect  and  the  lighter 
side  of  ghosts,  goblins  and  other  imaginary 
creatures.  Her  small  porcelain  creatures 
combine  the  humor  of  long  limbs,  round 
bodies  and  gnome-like  ears,  with  expres¬ 
sions  that  are  friendly  and  devilishly  mis¬ 
chievous  at  the  same  time. 

The  public  is  invited  for  Pepsi  Day  in 
the  gallery  during  the  open  house  for  this 
exhibit,  Dec.  3,  2-4  p.m.  There  is  no 
admission  charge.  Foradditional  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  exhibit  or  about  the  many 
programs  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Arts 
Association,  call  (219)  836-1839. 


...combines  independent  media  using 
computers  to  create  graphic 
representation  of  your  educational  and 
professional  image.  With  computers  in 
control  we  create  whatever  the  mind  can 
conceive. 

From  typesetting  your  books  and 
doctorial  thesis  to  creating  professional 
slide  presentations . .  .H^POINT  GRAFHI^f 
represents  light  years  of  improvements 
over  traditional  publishing  and  graphic 
methods. 


COMPUTER  GRAPHICS  ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHING 
VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


219  931-3005 
5259  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  In  46320 
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Chronicle  receives  two  journalism  awards 


by  Joe  Rodriguez 

The  Chronicle  was  recently  presented 
with  two  first  place  awards  for  the  88-89 
semesters  by  the  Associated  Collegiate 
Press  and  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association. 

According  to  Tom  Roach,  advisor  to 
the  Chronicle,  “We  were  very  good  last 
year  and  we  also  have  improved  a  lot. 
What  these  awards  did  is  tell  us  where  we 
stood  with  similar  college  newspapers. 

“The  Chronicle  is  in  the  top  one  quar¬ 
ter  percent  of  papers  our  size  and  this  year 
we  made  significant  improvements  over 
last  year.” 

Roach  said  that  the  Chronicle  would 
re-enter  these  contests  and  other  journal¬ 
ism  contests.  He  hopes  the  paper  will  win 
the  gold  medal  next  time.  “We  want  to  be 
the  best  weekly  paper  in  the  country,”  he 
commented. 

Last  year  the  Chronicle  had  staff 
changes  in  every  position  including  a  new 
editorial  board  and  advisor. 

Protest  from  pg.  1  ■ 

concerned  that  their  recruitment  efforts 
would  suffer  without  a  place  for  members 
to  meet  each  other. 

For  the  renovation  job,  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  currently  considering  hiring  the 
lowest  bidder  of  $106,000.  This  price 
would  not  include  the  price  of  new  furni¬ 
ture  for  the  offices. 

Liddle  said  that  the  project  has  been  on 
the  drawing  board  since  preliminary  plans 
were  made  based  on  student  input  four 
years  ago. 


Roach  and  the  editorial  board  wante- 
dto  upgrade  the  paper  by  extending  its 
news  content  to  75  percent  overall.  In  house 
paste-up  for  the  layout  and  computer  tie- 
ins  to  the  Local  Access  Network,  including 
a  new  computer  system  for  Desk  Top 
Publishing,  were  other  improvements  made. 

The  first  place  awards  from  the  A  CP  and 
the  CSPA  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Chron¬ 
icle  editorial  board.  The  college  newspa¬ 
per  critique  was  compiled  by  CSPA’s  Nancy 
Green . 

Green  states,  “A  collegiate  newspaper 
is  more  than  the  product  of  the  editorial  op¬ 
eration.  In  the  1980s  it  is  a  publication  pro¬ 
duced  by  students  involved  in  advertising 
sales,  business  operations,  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  photography,  design,  production  and 
circulation. 

“An  outstanding  publication  is  more 
than  good  writing,  tight  editing  and  strong 
design  and  good  story  ideas.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  contributes  to  the  overall  quality  and 
success  of  the  newspaper. 


One  of  the  students'  complaints  was 
that  the  changes  dor. ’ t  effect  those  students 
and  the  current  organizations  weren’tnoti- 
fied. 

Caroline  Marosevich,  representing  SPB, 
pointed  out  that  the  student  handbook  re¬ 
quires  that  clubs  be  notified  of  such  proj¬ 
ects. 

The  protestors  plan  to  meet  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  activities  area  Monday,  Dec.  11  at 
noon  to  make  plans  concerning  further 
protest  action. 


The  following  are  the  results  Irom  a  survey  taken  by  the  Chronicle  in  tne  lull  semester  of 
1989.  There  were  one  hundred  people  surveyed  to  gather  information  on  the  content  and  style 
of  the  newspaper,  as  well  as  which  pans  of  the  newspaper  are  read  the  most  and  which  areas 


reporters  should  cover  more. 


Faculty  3%  Stall  10%  Student  87% 

Age  18-23  58%  40+  8% 

24-29  1 5%  No  answer  4% 


30-39  15% 

Yes 

No 

Some 

Times 

No 

Answer 

1 .  Is  lha  layout  and  design  ol  the  paper  appealing? 

84% 

13% 

2% 

1% 

2.  Are  the  graphics  understandable? 

91% 

4% 

5% 

3.  Is  the  quality  ol  the  photography  comparable  lo  other 
student  or  professional  newspapers? 

74% 

23% 

3% 

4  Does  the  advertising  appeal  lo  you? 

43% 

52% 

5% 

5.  Do  the  articles  relate  to  your  college  activities? 

63% 

30% 

2% 

5% 

6.  Does  the  Chronicle  cover  student  organizations  equally? 

65% 

27% 

6% 

2% 

7.  Should  the  Chronicle  cover  more  local  and  national  news? 

48% 

48% 

3% 

1% 

8.  What  area(s)  of  the  Chronicle  do  you  read  the  most? 


A. 

Features 

53% 

E.  Photo  opinion 

30% 

B. 

At  the  movies 

18% 

F.  Sports 

24% 

C. 

Views 

37% 

G.  Bnels 

32% 

D. 

Advertising 

11% 

H.  Nows 

44% 

9.  What  would  you  like  the  Chronicle  to  cover  more: 


A.  Current  events 

36% 

D. 

Campus  Events 

62% 

B.  Feature  stories 

25% 

E. 

Dcpadmental  issues 

35% 

C.  Sports 

11% 

F. 

Other 

7% 

10.  In  Which  building  do  you  pick  up  the  Chronicle? 


Gyle  20% 

Library  45% 

Lawshe  20% 

Physical  Education  1% 
No  Answer  24% 


“This  emphasis  on  the  total  product  is 
reflected  in  the  [evaluated  sections  of  the 
Chronicle],  The  excellence  of  a  college 
newspaper  is  based  on  three  major  compo¬ 
nents:  Content,  Presentation  and  General 
Operation. 

“The  standard  for  excellence  now  en¬ 
compasses  more  components,  closely 
mirroring  the  professional  press.  Any  evalu¬ 
ation  of  a  college  newspaper  must  be  based 
upon  it  total  operation.” 

The  chronicle’s  critique  was  based  on 
CSPA’s  overall  score  of  1,000  points.  Maxi¬ 
mum  points  for  content  was  600 points:  the 
Chronicle  scored  518,  presentation  300  the 
paper  scored  270  points,  for  general  opera¬ 
tions  100  points,  the  paper  had  90  for  a  total 
score  of  878  points  and  first  place. 

Both  the  ACP  and  CSPA  reviews 


pointed  out  some  of  the  Chronicle’s  weak 
points. 

These  included  a  lack  of  in  depth  sto¬ 
nes  covering  students  and  faculty,  weak 
sports  coverage,  and  a  lack  of  conflicting 
viewpoints. 

ACP  judge’s  summary  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  stated,  “  I  think  that  your  newspaper 
overall  does  a  fine  job  of  informing  the 
readers  and  serving  the  institution.” 

“This  is  a  strong  point  area  in  your 
newspaper.  Editorials  are  based  on  sound 
research  and  reporting. 

“Editorial  writing  is  organized  around 
one  major  point,  with  a  clear  conclusion.” 

According  to  the  ACP  and  CSPA  re¬ 
views  the  Chronicle  is  a  good  paper  and 
getting  better  all  the  time. 


German  Club  makes  a  come-back 


by  Kim  Miller 
contributor 

East  and  West  Germany  won’t  be  the 
only  things  reunifying  this  semester.  The 
Deutschesprachgesellschaft,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet’s  German  Club,  is  making 
a  come-back. 

The  club  is  being  reorganizing  by 
members  of  the  German  305  conversation 
class.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  promote  and 
practice  the  German  language. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  the  month  at  4  p.m.  in  0-231. 
Dues  are  $5  per  semester. 

The  club  plans  to  invite  German-speak¬ 
ing  lecturer,  view  German  speaking  films, 
sponsor  intramural  soccer  games  and  visit 
the  Gothe  Institute  in  Chicago.  Members 


will  also  meet  for  regularly  scheduled 
Stammtische,  informal  chats,  at  local  res¬ 
taurants. 

Club  President  Tom  Horvath,  Vice- 
President  Brigitte  Wittgren,  Secretary  Ryan 
Boyd,  and  Treasurer  Dave  Holloway  said 
they  hope  students  will  join  regardless  of 
any  anxiety  which  they  may  feel  about 
their  conversational  skill  levels. 

Club  sponsor.  Dr.  Barbara  Kienbaum 
ensures  such  practice  can  only  help  skills. 

Horvath  said  he  hopes  the  Stammtis¬ 
che  will  bring  members  closer  together. 
“Down  at  the  main  campus  (in  West  Lafay¬ 
ette)  people  are  always  getting  together  to 
talk  in  German.  It  makes  the  language 
come  alive  for  you,”  he  said. 


PURDUE 

STUDENTS 

AND  STAFF  MEMBERS  ! 

RECEIVE  A  15% 
DISCOUNT 

ON  FULL  SERVICE 

w/valid  I.D. 

FULL  SERVICE  OIL  CHANGE  INCLUDES: 

1.  Oil  change  (up  to  five  quarts)  7.  Check  brake  fluid 

2.  New  Quaker  State  deluxe  oil  filter  8.  Check  windshield  washer  solvent 

3.  Complete  chassis  lubrication  9.  Check  transmission  fluid 

4.  Check  tire  pressure  1 0.  Check  differential  fluid  t 

5.  Lubricate  driver  door  hinges  1 1 .  Check  battery  fluid  : 

6.  Check  power  steering  fluid 

6747  Indianapolis  Boulevard 
Hammond,  Indiana 
844-9919 

Joe  Alvarez  -  Manager 
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Sports 


Ailes  and  Huzzie  receive  recognition  for  volleyball 


Kim  Ailes 


PUC  Women’s  volleyball  player  Kim 
Ailes,  was  named  First  Team  NA1A  All- 
District  21  for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 


Ailes,  a  senior  led  the  Lady  Lakers  with 
a  96  percent  passing  efficiency  and  282 
digs.  She  also  recorded  3.4  kills  per  game 
and  90  blocks. 

Senior  Tammy  Huzzie  was  named  to 
the  All-Tournament  teams  at  the  Rollins 
College,  Fla.,  Invitational  and  Manchester 
College  Tournament.  Huzzie  contributed 
88  blocks  and  averaged  a  team  leading  3.9 
kills  per  game. 

Melanie  Bales,  a  junior  in  her  first  year 
with  the  Lady  Lakers  after  transferring 
from  Kankakee  Community  College  passed 
out  a  team  leading  6.2  assists  per  game. 

Senior  Paula  Pramuk  averaged  four 
assists  per  game  and  led  the  squad  with  a 


99  percent  serving  efficiency. 

Also  receiving  varsity  letters  were:  sen¬ 
ior  Doreen  Bednar,  junior  Dianne  Hanus, 
freshman  Jeannine  Kulig  and  freshman 
Annette  Peters. 

PUC  finished  the  season  with  a  20-15 
record  including  a  seven  game  winning 
streak  to  end  the  regular  season.  The  Lady 
Lakers  captured  first  place  at  the  Manch¬ 
ester  Tournament  and  qualified  for  the 
NAIA  District  21  play-offs. 

“We  had  a  fairly  successful  season,” 
PUC  head  coach  Stacey  Zurek  said.  “With 
the  talent  we  had  we  probably  should  have 
had  a  better  season. 

‘  ‘There  was  a  lot  of  individual  improve¬ 


ment  in  the  younger  players,”  Zurek  said. 
"And  they  did  work  hard  to  make  the  state 
play-offs.” 


Lakers  lose  to  Rose-Hulman 

by  Dave  Fanno 


In  a  dimly  lit,  steel  roofed  gymnasium, 
formerly  an  airplane  hanger,  somewhere 
justoutsideofTerre  Haute,  PUC  lost  to  the 
Rose-Hulman  Engineers  75-55.  “They 
weren't  mentally  ready,”  Coach  Larry 
Liddle  said. 

According  to  team  captain  Mike  Uhles, 
the  only  player  having  a  good  game  was 
Zlatko  Poposki.  ‘  ‘Zach  did  a  helluva  job  on 
the  boards.  He  was  the  only  player  who 


overall  had  a  good  game.” 

Rose-Hulman’s  well  executed  defense 
together  with  PUC’s  sloppy  offense,  which 
included  14  firsthalf  turnovers,  led  toalow 
scoring  affair  in  the  first  20  minutes. 

At  the  half  PUC,  who  never  led,  was 
down  38-25.  “It  fell  apart  pretty  early  and 
we  aren’t  that  good  of  a  catch-up  team,” 
guard  Fred  Dixon  said. 

“We  didn’t  accomplish  anything  good 
in  the  first  half,”  Liddle  said.  But  the  sec- 


Poposki  shoots  for 
professional  basketball 


by  Dave  Fanno 

Zlatko  Poposki,  a  native  Yugoslavian, 
is  one  of  the  biggest  additions  to  this 
year’s  men’s  basketball  team.  The  6- 

foot-7  18-year-old  freshman,  majoring  in, 
cornrnuriications,  has' been  living  in  the 
United  States  for  a  year  and  a  half. 


Poposki  is  an  avid  sports  fanatic. 

He  began  playing  basketball  at  12,  and 
is  also  competitive  in  downhill  skiing,  tennis 
and  soccer.  Poposki  was  ranked  fourth  at 
age  10  as  a  soccer  player  in  the  republic  of 
^Macedonia  and  was  the  leading  scorer  on 
PUC’s  soccer  club  this  fall  with  nine  goals 


Laker  Profile 


Poposki  said  he  came  to  this  country  to 
further  his  education  and  to  improve  his 
basketball  skills.  “I  want  to  improve  my¬ 
self  as  a  basketball  player.  The  U.S.  pro¬ 
motes  a  raised  level  of  education  and  bas¬ 
ketball,” 

Hq  spent  hisisenior  year  at  Lincoln  High 
School  in  Gahanna,  Ohio.  Poposki  was  of¬ 
fered  several  scholarships  to  NCAA  Divi¬ 
sion  II  colleges  in  Ohio,  but  opted  to  move 
to  Indiana  with  his  family,-  who  are  pres¬ 
ently  living  in  Hobart. 

In  Yugoslavia,  Poposki  went  to  school 
from  7:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  taking  17 
classes  per  year,  “That’s  what  most  of  the 
kids  are  doing,”  he  said. 

Poposki,  whose  father  is  a  dentist  in  Y u- 
goslavia,  studied  dentistry  in  high  school 
and  said  he  comes  from  a  family  that  ap¬ 
preciates  education.  Poposki  speaks  Yu¬ 
goslavian,  French,  English  and  Italian. 

Students  in  Yugoslavia  are  required  to 
take  foreign  languages  beginning  in  the 
sixth  grade  he  said.  Along  with  education. 


in  four  games. 

With  the  current  political  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Poposki  said,  “Society 
has  got  to  change  and  those  are  radical 
changes.  That  system  pays  its  prices. 

‘  ‘It’s  not  the  right  system  right  now.  It’s 
not  the  same  theory  that  Marx  wrote  about. 
The  practice  they  use  is  totally  different 
from  the  theory,”  Poposki  said. 

His' main  concern  presently  is  basket¬ 
ball.  He  plans  on  developing  into  a  profes¬ 
sional.  “In  three  to  four  years  I  should  be 
playing  pro,  maybe  not  in  the  U.S.  but  in 
Yugoslavia. 

“  I  think  I  ha ve  a  chance  and  the  abilities 
to  do  so,”  Poposki  said.  He  said  he  likes 
PUC  because,  “It’s  a  nice  campus  and 
small  school  with  good  and  helpful  in¬ 
structors.  They  help  you  out  in  many  ways.” 

Although  PUC’s  men’s  team  is  strug¬ 
gling,  Poposki  thinks  the  team  will  im¬ 
prove.  “We  are  all  in  a  period  of  learning. 
That’s  what. is  going  to  make  us  better 
•players  learning  from  our  mistakes. 

“To  participate  in  college  sports  is  a 
different  slate  of  consciouses.  It  is  a  really 
great  experience  that  leaches  discipline, 
manners,  how  to  adjust  in  your  environ¬ 
ment  and  respecting  playmates. 

“The  second  half  of  the  season  will  be 
better.  We  are  still  growing  up  as  a  team, 
it’s  a  period  of  maturation  and  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  about  our  maturity,”  Poposki  said. 

“Zach,”  as  he’s  known  by  his  team¬ 
mates,  also  works  part-time  at  The  Star 
Plaza,  in  Merrillville,  as  a  bellman  and 
valet  parking  attendant.  “If  you  put  your 
priorities  right  you’ll  do  well,”  he  said. 


Weren’t  mentally  ready 

ond  half  didn’t  erase  many  of  the  previous  concerned  about  the  lack  of  leadership  on 


half's  mistakes. 

In  the  first  four  minutes  PUC  was 
outscored  12-2.  “Too  many  guys  are  trying 
to  do  too  much  on  their  own,  ’  ’  said  forward 
Rob  Dorsey. 

PUC  ran  off  seven  points  to  the  Engi¬ 
neers  one,  which  prompted  Rose-Hulman 
to  call  time-out  with  a  51-34  lead.  “We 
play  hard  in  spurts,  then  we  think  we  did  a 
good  job  and  we  give  up. 

“We’ve  got  to  give  100  percent  effort 
all  the  time,”  Dorsey  said.  That  was  appar¬ 
ent  as  Rose-Hulman  increased  their  lead 
by  more  than  20  points. 

“The  offense  in  the  last  two  games  ran 
very  smoothly.  “We  have  to  run  our  of¬ 
fense,  shoot  shots  were  capable  of,  hit  the 
defensive  boards  and  keep  the  turnovers 
down,”  said  Uhles.  Liddle  said  he  was 


the  court. 

Dixon  said,  “We’ve  got  a  confidence 
problem,  but  we’ ve  got  to  take  a  few  lumps 
now  for  the  second  semester.”  Injuries 
have  also  worked  against  the  Lakers. 

Sophomore  forward-center  Ben  Sim¬ 
mons  has  a  broken  foot,  sprained  ankles,  at 
times,  have  side-lined  sophomore  center 
Dave  Ciesielski,  Dorsey  and  Poposki. 

In  Tuesday  nights  action  in  the  St. 
Joeseph’s  tourney,  PUC  beat  Michigan 
Dearborn,  73-66.  Liddle  said  "We  com¬ 
peted  a  little  more.  The  level  of  competa- 
tiveness  was  different." 

The  Laker’s  next  home  game  is  against 
Tri-State  University,  Friday  Dec.  8,  at  7 
p.m.  in  the  K-Building.  Games  are  free  to 
students  with  PUC  identification,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  PUC  Holiday  Toumey. 
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DON'T  TRADE 
YOUR  BOOKS 
FOR  BABY  BOTTLES 

Education  is  the  key  to  a  bright  future 

for 

CONTRACEPTIVES  —  COUNSELING  —  EXAMS 

Hammond  South  845-0848  Hammond  North  932-5636 

East  Chicago  397-4071  Merrillville  769-3500 


The  Ultimate 
High  Energy 
Sports  Bar 


When  Finals  Are  Done- 
It’s  Time  To  Have  Fun! 


Every  Tuesday 

All  Stars 

Championship  Boxing 

7:30-9  p.m. 
Admission  Only  $5.00 

1500  E.  83rd  Ave. 
Merrillville 

Adjacent  to  Southlake  Mall 
1  block  South  of  U.S.  30 


Every  Wednesday 

Starting  December  20 
WCKG  presents 
Woodstock  Wednesday 
Meet  Mitch  Michaels 
in  person 


Every  Thursday 

Ladies  Night 

Win  1/3  Carat 
Diamond  between 
9  &  10  p.m. 
co-promoted  with 
J.B.  Robinson  Jewelers 
Southlake  Mall 


Ooen 

M-F:  4:30  p.m.  -  3  a.m. 
Sat.:  1 1 :30  a.m.  -  3  a.m. 


1  block  East  of  1-65  Sun.:  1 1 :30  a.m.  -  midnight 
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Lady  Lakers  beat 
Manchester  for  first  win 


All  Alone.  Gina  Flaharty  takes  one  of four  shots  from  the  free  throw  line. 
Manchester's  bench  was  hit  with  two  technicals  in  two  minutes  increasing  PUC  ' 
lead. 


Listen  to  WJOB  AM  1230  every  Friday  at  5:30  for 
“Sports  Insight”  hosted  by  Wes  Lukoshus 
and  John  Friend 


by  Dave  Fanno 

After  five  straight  losses  to  open  the 
season,  the  Lady  Lakers  beat  Manchester 
College  last  Saturday,  58-48.  Led  by  junior 
forward  Gina  Flaharty  with  21  points,  in¬ 
cluding  7  of  8  from  the  free  throw  line, 
PUC  kept  their  turnovers  down  on  the  way 
to  their  first  victory  of  the  year. 

On  Friday,  the  Lady  Lakers  committed 
3 1  turnovers  losing  to  Huntington  College 
79-5 1 .  “  We’ ve  gota  young,  inexperienced 
first  semester  ball  club,”  said  Head  coach 
Stacey  Zurek. 

She  said  they  may  have  started  their 
season  too  early  scheduling  two  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year.  ‘  ‘  I  didn  ’  t  really  count 
on  the  schedule  being  that  tough.  The 
Wisconsin  schools  we  opened  up  against 
were  extremely  strong  this  year,”  Zurek 
said. 

Manchester  came  out  in  the  second  half 
with  full  court  pressure  which  gave  PUC 
trouble.  “We’ve  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
the  press.,  .they  are  capable  of  breaking  it,  ’  ’ 
Zurek  said. 

With  only  eight  eligible  players,  it’s 
difficult  to  practice  a  good  press  Zurek 
said.  PUC  (1-5),  whose  next  five  games  are 
on  the  road  is  concentrating  on  the  basics, 
according  to  Zurek. 

“Basically,  I’m  still  concentrating  on 
getting  some  speed  and  movement  out  of 
our  half  court  defense.  We’re  just  trying  to 
put  a  lot  of  concentration  on  fundamentals. 


The  Fitness  Center  will  have ^ 

r egular  hours  during  the  semes¬ 
ter  break  and  will  be  closed  on 
hristmas  and  New  Years. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Lonely?  Need  a  Date?  Meet  that 
special  someone  today!  Call 
DATETIME  (405)  366-6335. 


Geyer  Word  Processing  -  Reports, 
term  papers,  resumes,  etc.  Highland 
924-7312. 


Fast,  professional  RESUMES  for  all 
types  of  jobs.  (219)  322-7576.  Visa / 
Mastercard. 


WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  - 
Resumes,  term  papers,  and  all  typing 
needs  for  students  and  staff.  Reliable 
service  for  businesses  too.  Call  Eileen 
-  924-5725. 


FOR  SALE:  diamond,  1/2  carat,  bril¬ 
liant  cut,  excellent  color  and  quality. 
Priced  far  below  retail  value,  appraisal 
papers  available,  322-2912. 


ATTENTION  -  GOVERNMENT 
SEIZED  VEHICLES  from  $100.  Fords, 
Mercedes,  Corvettes,  Chevys.  Surplus 
Buyers  Guide.  1-602-838-8885  EXT 
A  18315. 


ATTENTION  -  GOVERNMENT 
HOMES  from  SI  (U-repair).  Delinquent 
tax  property.  Repossessions.  Call  1- 
602-838-8885  EXT.  GH  18315. 


ATTENTION  -  HIRING  !  Govern¬ 
ment  jobs  -  your  area.  $17,840  -  569,485. 
Call  1-602-838-8885  EXT  R  18315. 
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SPRING  BREAK  _ 

Daytona  Beach  4 

MARCH  17 -24  ir 

•  High  quality  beachfront  accommoda- 
tions  for  7  exciting  nights. 

•  Round  trip  chartered  motor  coach.  \ 

•  Free  pool  deck  parties,  activities,  &  W 

promotions.  L 

•  Inter-Campus  Programs  I.D./Discount 

card.  I 

•  On-location  staff  for  complete  rfr 

assistance. 

•  All  taxes,  tips,  &  service  charges  Je 

irtrliirlRfi  'rlT 


$ 

*  $184.00 

1 - 1 

#  $264.00 

|  WITHOUT  TRANSPORTATION 

WITH  TRANSPORTATION 

tor  information  and  reservations 

STOP  BY  THE 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

(219)844-7313 


passing  and  pass  receiving  on  offense. 

“We’ve  got  basically  some  good 
shooters... everybody  can  score  and  people 
have  been  scoring  at  leas  t  a  couple  of  buck¬ 
ets  a  game.  They’re  bouncing  back,  were 
learning  with  every  game  we  play. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  talent  there  that  I  see, 
it’s  just  going  to  take  some  time  to  refine 
it,”  Zurek  said.  Next  semester  the  Lady 
Lakers  will  have  12  eligible  players. 

The  team  has  been  plagued  with  inju¬ 
ries  and  illnesses;  streped  throat,  bronchi¬ 
tis,  walking  pnuemonia,  deep  muscle  pulls, 
and  busted  and  dislocated  fingers.  “If  we 
can  stay  healthy  we’ll  have  a  good  show¬ 
ing  in  the  conference,”  Zurek  said. 

The  Lady  Lakers  next  home  game  is 
Jan.  9,  against  Mundelein  College  at  7  p.m. 
All  Lady  Laker  basketball  games  are  free. 


Women's  Basketball  Schedule 

Dec.  8 

Goshen  College 

T 

7:00 

Dec.  9 

Indiana  Wesleyan  U. 

T 

3:00 

Dec.  12 

Indiana  Ins,  of  Technology 

T 

5:15 

Dec.  16 

Depauw  Universily 

T 

1  :00 

Jan.  6 

Taylor  University 

T 

1200 

Jan.  9 

Mundelein  College 

H 

7:30 

Jan. 13 

Olivet  Nazarene  University 

T 

2:00 

Jan.  16 

Rosary  College 

H 

5:00 

Jan.  20 

Trinity  Christian  College 

H 

1:00 

Jan.  26 

Tri-State  University 

T 

7:00 

Pregnant? 
Need  Help? 

For  solutions,  aid, 
understanding 

All  services,  including 
pregnancy  tests  are 
FREE  AND 
CONFIDENTIAL 

Flelp  as  near  as  your 
phone.  Call  us. 

Birthright 

5307  State  Line  Ave. 
Hammond,  IN  46320 
(219)  931-8145  (800)  848-LOVE 


THE  ARMY  1 

HAS  THE  FIERCEST 
HELICOPTER 
IN  THE  WORLD  . . . 

Itcanseeinthedark.  And  attack  without 
being  seen.  It  can  strike  like  lightning.  It's 
fast,  smart  and  mean. 

But  the  AH  -64  Apache  helicopter  doesn't 
fly  by  itself.  It  needs  trained  aviators  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  its  awesome  technology. 

Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training  takes 
ability,  dedication  and  commitment.  It's  an 
intensive  40-week  training  program  designed 
to  take  the  very  best  people  and  make  them 
pilots. 

If  you  have  a  high  school  diploma,  pref¬ 
erably  two  years  of  college  and  can  com¬ 
plete  Basic  Training,  we  just  might  have  a 
flight  suit  your  size. 

To  find  out  if  you  qualify  for  Warrant 
Officer  Flight  Training,  see  your  local  Army 
Recruiter  today. 

SGT  Rickie  Staples 
Army  Recruiting  Station 
7856  Interstate  Plaza  Drive 
Hartimond 
844-3990 

ARMY. 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 
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